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Review of Religious Opinions. 


‘The progress of the age, and the developemeut of mind, 
are much spoken of,’ says M. de Bonald, ‘ but no one has re- 
marked a phenomenon well deserving the attention of the states- 
man and legislator. In the last century, the minds of men, led 
astray by disastrous doctrines, were impelled with extreme vio- 
lence against religion. But, having arrived at its apogee, the 
irreligious movement ceased, or, rather, a contrary and wholly 
religious impulse sent the mind in an opposite direction. Buo- 
naparte understood this, and took advantage of it. From that 
period, the religious spirit has always been increasing, and has 
so appeared to every eye attentive to the condition of Europe. 
Who can misunderstand its influence on the movements of 
Greece ; in the troubles of Ireland ; in those vague inquietudes 
that are ‘exciting minds to high contemplations : ? From one ex- 
tremity to the other, Europe i is agitated by a religious ferment, 
infused into the mass of the social body. “Mens agitat molem.’ 
This ferment has not been alone observed by the French, 
the catholics, and the royalists. In a Swiss republic, a protest- 
ant preacher thus remarks upon it, before a ‘ Society for Evan- 
gelical Missions to Pagan Countries.’-—*‘ In order to accomplish 
the work of missions,’ he says, ‘ there must be a simultaneous 
awakening (réveil) among a great number of christian nations. 
This awakening is manifest, not only in England, and Germany, 
and Russia, and our own Switzerland, but seo, and with a still 
more striking aspect, in the United States of America, and even 
in the colonies, heretofore so corrupt, of the Peninsula of India. 
A breath of life is every where felt, and, as at the return of 
spring, it penetrates continents and isles, valleys and mountains, 
palaces and cottages. The soul is every where awakening to 
a consciousness of its misery, fearing the wrath t) come, turn- 
ing to the Holy Bible, to Jesus, and there receiving peace.’ 
We may cite, in proof of this phenomenon, the most inde- 
pendent philosophers of the age, who, far from disturbing reli- 
gious faith by their attacks, as did their predecessors, are, on 
the contrary, laboring to consolidate the union of reason with 
religion; we may produce antiquaries, who, like Frederic 
Kreutzer, have employed all their zeal in unfolding to us, and 
explaining ancient religions; or we may appeal to that fine 
work of Benjamin Constant’s, in which he has combined vast 
erudition with the most forcible thoughts, and has demonstrated 
that the religious sentiment is a fundamental law of our nature. 
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‘There are those, it is true, who maintain an opposite opinion. 
‘hey reproach the age in which we live, with its eagerness to 
throw off the religious yoke ; with the blindness and arrogance 
with which it would rush into atheism. But those who thus 
speak, are influenced not so much by fanaticism, as by the de- 
sire of converting religion into an instrument of domination. 
They menace and insult the generation in the midst of which 
they live, that they may invest themselves with superiority, and 
usurp the rights of a divine mission. The Jittle harmony that 
exists between the words and actions of these men, is a suf- 
ficient proof that they deceive, or wish to deceive us. They 
must have perceived a powerful auxiliary in the dispositions of 
the people, or they would not have chosen this moment, as pro- 
pitious to their ambitious projects. But, though they wish to 
delude us, they delude themselves; for it is the religious sen- 
timent that has spread freely and vigorously through men’s souls; 
it is not the sacerdotal spirit; it is not superstition, nor fanati- 
cism, the passions on which the priests must erect anew their 
empire. 

The religious spirit, such as we find it in the great mass of 
the present generation, is a spirit of mutual support, and charity, 
and respect for every diversity of faith. The sacerdotal spirit, 
such as it appears in a portion only, but in the most active por- 
tion of an ambitious clergy, is a spirit of exclusion, intolerance, 
and anathema. This double movement, produced by the faith 
that consoles and elevates man, and by the abuse of that faith, 
certainly deserves our closest attention. It is here that we may 
find the germs of our future ; and, if we want space to give an 
account of the innumerable works that are daily appearing on 
these subjects, we cannot, without neglecting our duty, excuse 
ourselves from calling the attention of our readers to the gene- 
ral progress of opinion. 

Support and respect for every faith, are, as we have said, the 
distinguishing characteristics of the present age. Every one 
seems to acknowledge, that all religions are true in the sense 
that they are so many languages, by which the feeble creature 
expresses his respect, his gratitude, and his love for the Ruler 
of the Universe. This identity of the religious sentiment, is the 
fundamental idea, which one of the most eloquent orators and 
spiritual writers of the age has developed, in the first book of his 
creat work. M. B. Constant has shown, that this sentiment mani- 
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fests itself in man in his most barbarous and most civilized candi- 
tion, ever allying itself to whatever is pure and elevated in his soul, 
and always constituting the basis of what this writer denominates 
the religious forms, (formes religieuses, ) which tend to perfection 
in proportion as man becomes enlightened. 

M. B. Constant sees, in this religious necessity, inherent in 
the human race, a mysterious relation between man and the in- 
visible world; a proof, a kind of first revelation of that great 
object of fear and love, towards whom the heart of every 
human being turns, and for whom every variety of worship 
expresses a common sentiment. 

We shall go, perhaps, still farther than he has gone in ana- 
lyzing the religious sentiment, as it seems to us that we ought 
to do so, instead of regarding it as a primitive attribute of man. 
We shall find, that this sentiment is the necessary result of the 
passions designed for the preservation of our race, (des passions 
conservatrices ;) love, fear, the necessity of aid, the necessity of 
faith, which are forced to the Infinite, because the finite is insuf- 
ficient for them. We shall find also, that, in revealing to us 
the immortal world, this sentiment always directs us towards the 
truth, through the darkness, more or less intense, which over- 
shadows our progressive civilizatio. ; that our religious know- 
ledge is more or less mixed up with error; but that this know- 
ledge is not religion; that religion is wholly in that sentiment 
which operates at the same time upon all men. 

Love is the first of those passions designed for the preserva- 
tion of our race. Without love, which binds human beings to- 
gether, which makes one confound his own welfare with that of 
another, which places infancy and weakness under the protec- 
tion of experience and strength, our existence would not only 
have been joyless, but it could not have been maintained. The 
heart then was formed for love. It was endowed with a suscep- 
tbility of infinite love, in order that our progress, which multi- 
plies our bonds, and developes the faculties of our souls, might 
not exhaust it. But the more we know of the creature, the 
more we find it insufficient for our love. We seek perfection, 
but perfection is not given to it. We continually demand more 
beauty, more intelligence, more power, more love for us. We 
thus elevate ourselves, by our desires, to a sense of infinite per- 


fection. Infinite perfection! thisis God. The heart’s need of 
love has revealed him to us. 
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Fear, not less than love, is one of the preserving passions of 
the human race. If man did not avoid danger, he could not 
preserve his life, surrounded as he is by blind force, continually 
threatening him. If his fear were not previous to knowledge, 
he would a thousand times be overwhelmed in his inexperience. 
Thus the terror of the unknown is most conspicuous, where the 
unknown maintains the widest empire; in the infancy of man, 
and in savage life, which is the infancy of society. Every un- 
known power, real or supposed, receives man’s homage, while 
it excites his fear. Every manifestation of this power, at first, 
appears to him a God. As his knowledge extends, the un- 
known retires before him. He then sees, in all these manifest- 
ations, but the works of a single cause ; a cause still unknown, but 
which enlarges in proportion as secondary causes fade from his 
sight. Fear reveals to him the omnipotence of God, and thus 
conducts him to the same end as love. 

Pain was not alone a warning to man of the presence of dan- 
ger. It served to develope in him the social principle. By 
pain he learnt his need of aid and consolation. When he suf- 
fered, he appealed to his fellow creatures. He had faith in 
their remedies, he had faith in their spells. When any one 
among them pretended to associate supernatural power with the 
succor afforded, he believed in this supernatural power. And 
finally, he believed in the power of powers; in God, whom his 
necessities revealed to him as the physician and consoler of 
every creature. 

Independent of this need of aid, and prior to it, faith was one 
of the wants of our nature. 

Belief is both the faculty by which the understanding is in- 
structed, and the imagination exercised. ‘The advance of one 
individual in knowledge and experience, would never benefit 
another individual, if man were not disposed to receive upon 
trust; to believe that which he does not comprehend. The 
faculties which have been given us for our good, produce 
pleasure by their exercise simply. Thus there is pleasure in 
loving, pleasure in fearing. ‘There is pleasure in hoping, in being 
grateful, and there is pleasure also in believing. This, which 
is one of the pleasures of the imagination, seems to be enhanced 
by the difficulty of believing; by the very incredibility of that 
which is to be believed. ‘The Divinity was so far exalted 
above our intelligence, that faith was essential to raise us to him. 
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Still, faith, an avidity for believing, a passionate attachment to 
a faith i in spite of its absurdity, has been the cause of the cor- 
ruptions of religion ; of the profane use which priests have made 
of all the religious passions, and of the universal opposition of 
men to conform their religion to the developement of the human 
mind. 

If we should trace, in like manner, all the other affections 
and passions implanted in man, and necessary to his preserva- 
tion, we should perceive that they all, after having impelled bim 
towards his immediate and corporeal good, elevate him to a su- 
preme and infinite good ; that all, as his views extend, and his 
mind is developed, lead him to the contemplation of God ; 
God, supremely good, all powerful, all wise ; God, who is spirit 
and truth. 

These passions, then, these preserving affections, which first 
introduced the mind of man to the knowledge of superior pow- 
ers, taught bim that these powers were intelligent, and at last, 
when one great light shone before him, led him to resolve these 
great intelligences into one, every where present. ‘These affec- 
tions then have directed him in the worship he owes to superior 
beings, or rather to the Supreme Being. Man was led by his 

natural faculties to the divine perfections. By them he attained 
the knowledge of omnipotence, omniscience, and unlimited 
goodness. The perfection of the object of his worship, prompt- 
ed him to aspire after perfection for himself. If he would be 
worthy of God, he must strive to resemble him. ‘Thus the 
moral proceeded directly from the religious principle ; gross, 
certainly, in proportion to the ignorance of man, but always 
founded on the desire, the necessity of assimilation to the object 
of worship, in order to deserve his favor. This primitive alli- 
ance of morals and religion always, and from a necessary asso- 
ciation of ideas, exists in the heart of man, notwithstanding the 
efforts that have been made to divorce them, by those who in 
all ages have tampered with religion. 

A sentiment thus profound, universal, and inherent in the 
nature of man, has commended itself to the ambitious, as par- 
ticularly suited to subserve their purposes; and religion, origin- 
ally pure, has been corrupted by the priest, that he might turn 
it to his own advantage. He is not satisfied with the generous 
passions, which have given him birth; he enlists in his favor all 
those evil passions, which also have their germ in the human 
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heart, and, by their aid, has made of the universal bond of the 
human race, a standard of discord, and a cause of persecution. 

Religion, in its relation to man, ought always to be progress- 
ive. It shouid continually give him clearer views of truth, as 
he becomes more capable of comprehending it, and purify and 
perfect itself with the progress of light and civilization. Now 
this progress must destroy the influence of the priest, since it 
supposes the inferiority of the present to the future teacher. 
Thus the priest is every where compelled to arrest the march 
of religion, or rather to make it retrograde. ‘To effect this, he 
makes it consist essentially in dogma and faith, not in love and 
perfectibility, or morals. 

Dogma is the explanation which the priest of every religion 
gives of that which is least known to us; of that, in the spiritual 
world, which is incomprehensible, and of which we can only 
have presentiments. According to the degree of light diffused 
in the world at the epoch when a religion is formed, these dog- 
mas may be a theogony and cosmogony mure or less gross; 
or they may be true and revealed notions of the Divinity, but 
always transmitted by human language, consequently incomplete 
and obscure ; or they are mysteries, represented by contradic- 
tory words, which may be submitted to, but cannot be admitted 
into the mind, because we can only believe what we can com- 
prebend. 

M. Benjamin Constant has denominated religious forms, all 
that part of religion which is diverse among different people, 
whilst the religious sentiment is every where the same. These 
words express imperfectly our idea, or, at least, we shall go farther 
than he, and say boldly that religion is not dogma. It consists 
in man’s relation to God, and not in the notion that he forms of 
God, or in the words by which he expresses it. Religion is a 
sentiment, and not a science. It is composed of the expression 
of the love and gratitude of the creature to the Creator, and of 
the efforts he makes to conform himself to his will; not of the 
opinion he conceives of the essence of God, or of the words 
by which he essays the description of what human words can- 
not describe, nor human intelligence conceive. It is evident 
that our conceptions of the nature of the Divine Being must be 
imperfect, and in proportion to our finite intelligence ; and this 
conception must vary with each individual according to the 
measure of his faculties. If we express by words our belief 
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concerning that which is incomprehensible in the Divinity, we 
may all repeat the same words, but the sense of these words 
will be to each one as different as one human mind is different 
from another. Our theology, that is, our knowledge of God, 
or, to express ourselves more exactly, our language concerning 
God, (notre parler sur Dieu,) is the measure of our knowledge, 
or our ignorance, in comparing ourselves with others. It does 
not depend on us; it can neither offend God, nor please him. 
It is then a religious, as well as a charitable sentiment, that 
makes us respect the faith of a man of another sect, however 
different it may be from our own. For whatever may be the 
degree of his ignorance or barbarism, whatever errors may 
veil his understanding, his homage is addressed to God, and it 
is the God of the universe who receives it, by whatever name 
it is offered to him. ‘The poor savage perceives the agency of 
a God in the thunder which threatens him, in the rain which 
fertilizes bis field, in the fever that abates his strength, and in 
the medicinal bark that restores him. He seeks this God. 
He fancies he finds him in his cabin, or in the surrounding forest. 
He may imagine his presence in an unhewn stone, a tree, or a 
bird. His error is certainly gross; but when he prays, he 
thinks of the Invisible Being, or of the being whose agency is 
invisible, more powerful than man, who rewards and punishes, 
and whose protection he implores. But there is but one such 
being. A little farther, he finds another idol. He adores him 
also, for he believes him endowed with another portion of in- 
visible power. One has ripened his harvests, another has mul- 
tiplied his game. One protects the borders of his river, an- 
other threatens in the roar of the waterfall. He does not yet 
know that it is the same Being whom he finds every where. 
One hand comes out of the cloud to bless him, another sustains 
him in his adversity. One chastises, another heals him. His 
eye is not yet clear enough to perceive, through the cloud, the 
Being with a hundred hands, who follows him every where. 
His gratitude stops at the hands he sees or imagines. Still the 
Being who has put them all in operation, will accept the homage, 
which, with all these mistakes, and under various names, is ad- 
dressed alone to him. It is God, whom the savage adores under 
these gross symbols, that our priests have named his fétiches. 
It was God, that the Greek and Roman worshipped, even while 
each of his attributes was to them a person of the Divinity. It is 
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the same God that we all adore ; Jews, Moossulmans, and Chris- 
tians ; for there is none other. 

For the same reason that, asa Christian, J reject the person- 
ification of infinite power, on which polytheism is founded, I 
have rejected, as a protestant, the mysteries of Catholicism. But 
let us look a little farther. Perhaps we shall find, that we only 
differ in words, whilst we are united by a religious worship, 
which we offer with a common feeling to the same being. 
The catholic priest tells me the Divinity is present in the con- 
secrated host. I believe it; for he is omnipresent. But, ‘ No!’ 
replies he, ‘ itis the Divinity himself, changed into this substance ; 
our eyes see him; all our senses perceive him on this altar.’ 
Does he then deny that God is omnipresent? Ohno! It is 
a part of the system he teaches, that God is at the same time in 
substance upon all the altars where this mystery is accomplished, 
and that at the same time his presence fills the ‘universe. I do 
not understand him, it is true; but there is nothing in his belief 
that shocks me. It relates to the different degrees of intensity 
of the presence of the Divinity, if [ may thus express myself, 
which is beyond my intelligence, but does not confound it. 

Among the protestants, there are those who are called Uni- 
tarians, because, though they admit the divine mission of Christ, 
they do not admit his divinity. We know what disturbances 
have been caused in the church by this controversy, from the 
origin of Christianity. It is nevertheless a dispute in words. 
Do the Trinitarians acknowledge three independent Gods, who 
may be opposed to each other? No, certainly not. Do they 
believe that man can please one, and displease another ? Not at 
all. The same attributes, the same goodness, the same omni- 
potence, the same omnipresence, are the developement of this 
consubstantiality which the Orthodox inculcate. Words may 
distinguish the different persons of the Trinity ; but the mind 
always confounds them in the adoration addressed to the God 
of the Christian. The Trinitarian gives him three names; | 
give him but one. He has fixed opinions upon the independ- 
ence of the different attributes of the Infinite Being, which he 
names divine persons, which I do not comprehend, and conse- 
quently ought not to dispute. But what does it signify to me, 
that he calls him now Jesus, and now the Holy Ghost, whilst I 
always call him God? Do I not know, that, by whatever name 


he is addressed, the Supreme Being equally listens to us all + 
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If I am not offended that the Germans call him Gott, the Spa- 
niards Dios, why am I offended, that the name of Christ should be 
given to the Master of the World? Will this being of unlimited 
goodness repel the homage, which is offered to him by another 
name than that which it pleases me to give him? 

Till now I have reasoned as if others were in the wrong. 
Perhaps | am myself in error. Iam perhaps blind, not to 
perceive the Divinity in Christ, in the sacrament, in the various 
manifestations that other people have adopted. But of what 
consequence is this? Do I therefore withhold my homage? 
Do I not pray to Him as God, whom I have not invoked in the 
sacrament,.or in Christ? Is it not always to him that my wor- 
ship is addressed, though 1 may not use the same words, or the 
same symbols? Have I carried my vows to another God ; to 
the rival of the Master of the Universe? In this supposition 
there would indeed be blasphemy. This would bring the Di- 
vinity down to the level of the kings of the earth. This admits 
division of power, enmity, and revolt against the Being of be- 
ings. ‘These are the shadows of polytheism, which still keep 
alive intolerance. ‘The more religion is spiritualized, and ele- 
vated to the idea of one only God, of perfect goodness, all pow- 
erful, and omnipresent ; the more it teaches us the vanity of the 
words about which we dispute, and the more it shows us the 
accordance of all men who are seeking the Being of beings. 

Perhaps it may be said, that I annihilate the faith to which 
the apostles of Christianity have attached so great an import- 
ance. Faith is a word, of which the sense varies. When it 
designates a virtue, it is to me equivalent to confidence. It ex- 
presses the union (l’ensemble ) of that fear, love, and hope, which 
have reallied man to the Divinity. It cannot mean the know- 
ledge of that which man is not capable of knowing. But faith, 
it may be said, is exercised upon the history of revelation. No. 
The history of revelation belongs to history. It must, like all 
other histories, submit to the laws of criticism. It requires pro- 
found research, vast erudition, the habit of judging of truths, 
and of weighing testimony. It depends on such a knowledge 
of man as will explain the origin of opinions ; on the knowledge 
of language, by which the errors of translators may be rectified ; 
and on traditions, taken and compared at their source. It is, 
in fine, a science, and one of the most vast and complicated 
that are accessible to man. Religion, the homage of the creature 
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to his Creator, cannot be a science; for it is a want of our 
nature; a pleasure and a duty to all. It has its source in the 
heart, and cannot be denied to the ignorant, and to those whose 
intelligence is not fully developed. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, I am far from the 
conclusion, that all religions addressed to the true God are 
equally good, and that the choice among them is a matter of 
indifference. But it is not the truth of their dogmas, which 
constitutes the difference of which we can judge. Our sight, 
too feeble to penetrate the mysteries of heaven, can scarcely 
attain truth ou earth. It is by the influence of religion on our 
conduct, that we can, with the most certainty, elevate ourselves 
to the best. Our opinions about God, his essence, his persons, 
his names, his history, if we may presume to use such a word 
in relation to him, will not change him, nor offend him, nor pre- 
vent him from hearing us. He will not reproach us with our 
weakness, or our ignorance. But our opinions will influence 
ourselves, and our own conduct. We are taught, by the reve- 
lation God has made of himself as a being of infinite perfection, 
that our duty to him, is an unremitting effort to perfect ourselves. 
The attributes of the Divinity are the source of our moral light; 
and absurd dogmas, if they do not render us guilty towards 
God, at least render us unfortunate, because they degrade us. 

A close connexion subsists between the dogmas of a religion 
and the conduct of its professors; especially when the priest 
has moulded these dogmas according to his own interest. It 
would not be difficult to show how one faith has rendered 
men cruel and implacable; how another has impaired their 
industry, and plunged them into idleness; how a third has 
disgusted them with the exercise of their reason, by making 
them rest content with absurdity ; how a fourth, by delivering 
them up to ascetic ecstasies, has subjected them to the empire 
of the senses which it pretended to subdue; and how nearly 
all, if they have not changed vice into virtue, have at least con- 
founded the order of moral duties. 

If morals are the best criterion by which to judge of religion, 
those moralists and historians who are acquainted with the pre- 
sent times, and can compare them with preceding ages, should, 
of all others, be the best witnesses to support the truth announced 
at the beginning of this article ; viz. that our age is religious, and 
that it is more so than those that have gone before it, because 
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it is more moral. Morals are assisted by every advance of 
reason. Asa nation becomes civilized, they are better under- 
stood, and better observed ; they are gradually growing perfect, 
and acquiring the regularity of a rational system ; the moral sense 
is rectified, and prejudices, that we have mistaken for its dictates, 
are removed. 

It is by the light of an improved morality, that we perceive the 
atrocity of those actions, by which our fathers fancied they ho- 
nored the Supreme Being. All historians agree in the decla- 
ration, that the more they study past times, the more they are 
impressed with the superiority of our own; the more they feel 
that we do not, as our ancestors did, confound justice and in- 
justice ; that we are far less than they in the habit of claiming 
religious authority for our atrocities; and that we are less de- 
serving of the reproach of bad faith and gross wickedness. 

We certainly do not mean to say that public morals have 
made all the progress they should, or that they are to make. 
Neither do we say that religion has as yet that influence on the 
conduct of governments which it has on the mass of the people. 
Great public crimes, committed even now under our eyes, fill 
our souls with horror, and sometimes make us doubt.the religious 
progress that we have here attempted to maintain. It suffices 
to name Africa, condemned, by the continuation of the slave 
trade, to endure every year more suffering, and more atrocities, 
than were inflicted by the whole course of the French revolu- 
tion; Greece, devoted, by a frightful combination, to massacre, 
to slavery, or to national apostasy ; Spain, at the very moment 
she was struggling to escape from her barbarous institutions, 
forced again to bend to the yoke of a frenzied populace, who 
madly destroyed the light and virtue that would have elevated 
their condition. But these memorable and sad examples of 
depravity themselves attest the progress of public morals. Those 
who have dragged the states of Europe into this bloody career, 
do not belong to our age. All their opinions are retrograde, 
and their policy is that of past ages. Within the last half cen- 
tury, the slave trade was, with all governments, an object of 
emulation and competition. Not a solitary nation was ashamed 
of it. Now, those who secretly encourage it, dare not speak 
of it but as of a scourge, which they promise us shall cease. 

In the sixteenth century, Henry II. attempted to sacrifice 
Italy to the Turks. He called thither Solyman and Barbarossa. 
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French knights fought in concert with Moossulmans. A Grand 
Prior of Malta convoyed them to the Italian shores. It is not 
owing to Henry II. that Naples, Rome, and Milan, did not en- 
dure a fate that has been inflicted, in our own time, on Chios 
and Ipsara. Now, a universal clamor is heard throughout Eu- 
rope against the sacrifice of Greece, and policy must recede 
before public opinion. The long anarchy of Poland was the 
work of the neighbouring powers of that republic. ‘They never 
blushed for it, but labored for ages to plunge that unfortunate 
country deeper and deeper in suffering, ruin, and civil war. 
Now, Spain puts to shame the Holy Alliance, and they must 
soon be compelled to rescue the unhappy country they have 
crushed. 

Let us then hope, that the triumph of moral sentiment is ap- 
proaching. We see it springing up in every heart. We hear 
it proclaimed by-all the organs of opinion. The depositaries of 
power cannot long resist its ascendency ; and when morals shall 
have modified policy, religion will have achieved a conquest 
far more important than all those anticipated by the mission- 
aries. 

We have thus far* endeavoured to show, that the religious 
sentiment is the natural and necessary result of the faculties 
of man; that every affection, every want of our nature, reveals 
the Divinity; that every advance we make in knowledge, 
brings us nearer to him; and that,—whatever may be the de- 
gree of our civilization or our barbarism, our wisdom or our 
stupidity, by whatever name we may adore the Supreme Being, 
into whatever number of persons or manifestations we may, in 
our ignorance, distribute his omnipotence,—it is always to the 
one God that we offer our worship; so that, in the essence of 
religion, adoration, and the efforts for perfection which assimi- 
late us to the all perfect Being, we are in harmony with every 
human creature. 

Whence comes it, then, that religion has become a standard 
of persecution and hatred; that, itself sustained by sentiments 
of humility, love, and perfectibility, its ministers have been 
almost universally inspired with acrimony, and have, under 
every hideous form, manifested contempt and hatred of those 


* [The first of Sismondi’s articles ended with the last paragraph. We have 


here accommodated the phraseology to the form in which we now present 
them. ]} 
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they condemn, and a desire for their utter destruction Whence 
comes it, that controversy is the only, language in which even 
the forms of charity are not preserved ¢ 

The bitterness of bigots has been but too conspicuous in all 
communions. They have almost universally reciprocated these 
odious expressions, which are found in most confessions of 
faith ; ‘ We detest all heresies; all the diabolical inventions of 
our adversaries ; we pronounce anathema upon them.’ 

But the Christian seems at last to be triumphing over the 
priest ; charity, which covers the errors of others, and humility, 
which admonishes us of our own, are subduing the habit of 
anathema. Still there is one sect in the Catholic church, which, 
denouncing the lukewarmness of that church, essays to rekindle 
its zeal, and renews its imprecations against the rest of man- 
kind. The ‘ Catholic Memorial,’ ‘ the Friend of Religion and 
of the King,’ are filled with expressions of bitterness, contempt, 
and horror against all those who do not adopt the opinions of 
these journals.* ‘They are conducted by a large class of men 
of letters, and the most eloquent among them, the Abbe de La 
Mennais, has signalized himself by his philippics against the civil 
and political order under which we live. He seems, in his im- 
petuous zeal, to demand the reestablishment of those human 
sacrifices, for which Christianity has so long blushed. 

Let us not hesitate to confess it; it is because religion is a 
means of power, that it has been so often sullied by a passion 
the most irreligious, the most destructive of all charity, hatred 
of those who do not think as we do. It was natural that the 
religious sentiment, so powerful, universal, and _ irresistible, 
so pure in its origin and its end, should inspire men with an 
ambition to become its organs and directors, and with a desire 
to use all its power in the accomplishment of their private pur- 
poses. Perhaps, such is our weakness, opposition to that which 
is nearest our hearts, is of itself sufficient to excite all our se- 
verity against those who think. differently from us. The love 
of rule soon comes in to envenom these disputes ; and it is this 
that inspires our priests with the desire of avenging God, and 
punishing us. 

Let man abandon himself without scruple to those inspirations 


* As aproof that these fanatics represent only a portion of the Catholie church, 
the journals opposed to them may be consulted; such as La France Catho- 
lique. 
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of his heart that raise him to God. He will find in them con- 
solation, hope, and courage, all that he needs to purify his im- 
mortal nature, and sustain him through his earthly pilgrimage. 
But let him be suspicious of that man, who would interpose be- 
tween him and his God. Let him suspect the man, who would 
teach him what he ought to believe, and who dares to affirm, 
that on a doctrine, which he communicates, depends the mercy 
of the Universal Parent. ‘T’his man, who is not nearer to God 
than himself, deludes him ; be it that he is himself in error, or 
that he means to deceive, he deludes him for his own advan- 
tage. He would invest himself with the power and the wisdom 
of God, but never with his goodness ; for goodness affords no 
foundation for usurped power. He soon begins to hide from 
us this chiefest of God’s perfections. He represents him as an 
inflexible judge, an incensed avenger, whose wrath can only 
be appeased by expiations and sacrifices ; and he, who prescribes 
these sacrifices, converts them to his own profit. ‘This man is 
the true creator of idolatry, and of the only idolatry that is a 
crime. He turns away from the benevolent Being the homage 
that his creatures offer him, to present it to those malevolent 
passions which have originated in his own mind. Instead of 
acknowledging the Master of the Universe,—who, while he ap- 
pears to unite unlimited goodness to unlimited power, is essen- 
tially the same, though addressed by every variety of name,— 
he creates for deluded man a God that cannot exist. He com- 
bines in him wickedness with power, and then demands for him 
a worship in accordance with these execrable attributes. Let 
not this man be surprised, if the term of atheist, which he 
lavishes on-all who differ from him, be sent back upon him ; for 
he denies the living God, and demands adoration for a false 
deity, who has no existence. 

The accusation of atheism is, in some sort, the watchword 
of the sect to which we allude. They bestow it on every 
opinion that differs from their own. All philosophy is, in their 
eyes, imbued with atheism. Protestants are but utheists in dis- 
guise. ‘The liberals are atheists. ‘The great body of savans, 
who have illustrated France; the men of letters; in short, all 
who do not live in the most abject submission to this sect, are 
atheists. Their journals are filled with these denunciations. 

The most eloquent man of the sect goes still farther. ‘ ‘The 
state,’ he says, ‘that extends an equal protection to opposite 
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modes of religion, has evidently no religion. The state which 
pays ministers for teaching contradictory doctrines, has obviously 
no faith. The state that has neither faith nor worship, is evi- 
dently atheistical.’ 

We begin by observing, that this reasoning, apparently so 
close, rests on a figure of speech. It supposes that faith, an 
attribute of the soul, may exist in a fictitious being, the State, 
which has no soul. But, let us admit this figure, and there is 
no justice in the deductions from it. The word atheist, in an 
odious sense, should signify one who does not believe in the 
existence of God ; and this is its common acceptation. If M. 
de La Mennais understands by atheist, one who does not speak 
of God, hé may, in accordance with etymology, in accordance 
with the advocate, or even the tribunal that he has cited as hav- 
ing admitted this charge, call the laws of France atheistical, 
because they maintain a respectful silence concerning the Di- 
vinity. But then he should give the same name to grammar, 
to physics, to all the arts and sciences, which, as well as legisla- 
tion, exercise the faculties that God has given to man; which, 
admitting the existence of God and his laws, as an anterior fact, 
without proving or decreeing it, make no mention of it, be- 
cause, though every thing in this world rests on the existence 
of its author, this existence does not depend on human sciences ; 
it does not belong to us to sanction it, or, in any sort, to make 
it valid by affixing our seal to it. 

Every thing else in this reasoning is equally false. The State 
does not extend an equal protection to opposite religions. It 
protects its citizens in the manifestation of all their honest sen- 
iments, in the performance of all their innocent actions, and, 
in particular, in the varied expression of the homage they pay 
to the Divine Being, in as far as the worship, which their heart 
and reason direct, does not encroach on the rights of other 
men. But the State does not protect any religion that contra- 
venes morality, the universal revelation. I[t ought not to pro- 
tect, in India, the religion that sacrifices a wife on her husband’s 
funeral pile, nor other abominations that outrage public decency. 
It no longer protects, in France, those human sacrifices, that were 
customary for so many ages, under the name of Sermons publics, 
and which we now designate by the foreign name of 4uto du fe, 
as if the Holy Inquisition that decreed them, were not of French 
origin; as if French priests had not sacrificed, in these fires, 
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thousands of victims; and as if the Catholic Memorial had not, 
even at this day, assumed the defence of the institution of the 
Holy Office. 

The State would have done better, perhaps, to have left every 
Sect to pay its own ministers; but, because it pays dissenting 
ministers with others, it does not follow that it has no faith. 
The faith of the State, so far as we can apply this expression 
to it, is limited to that part of its ministers’ teaching which is 
common to all. The State pays the clergy of three christian 
sects only. It encourages, then, the inculcation of those doc- 
trines that are common to them all; that is to say, the existence 
of God. the immortality of the soul, and the divine mission of 
Jesus Christ. But, if the same government pays at Pondi- 
cherry, a thing which I have never heard, Mahometan muftis and 
Indian bramins, though its collective faith be thereby reduced 
to a smaller number of articles, it is not the less true, that, in 
Supporting various sects, its object is to encourage all its subjects 
to persist in their belief in Providence, under whatever name 
adored, and in the performance of the duties that this faith im- 
poses. As to the rest, the faith of a State is, as M. de la Men- 
nais says, but the enunciation of a fact; that of the universal 
agreement of its members in a greater or less number of fun- 
damental truths. If they did not agree upon a single one, so 
that the State had no common faith, it would not therefore be 
atheistical. It would not deny, nor combat, the existence of God. 

‘ How many times,’ says the same author elsewhere, ‘ has it 
been remarked, that the name of God is in vain sought for in 
our codes ; the only monument of the kind in which man comes 
forward to command, in his own name, his fellow man!’ A 
singular reproach indeed to cast upon our legislators, that they 
have not imposed on their compatriots and the world, by giving 
their human language, and their work, stamped with the seal of 
every human imperfection, as the language and the work of 
God himself! God has chosen, in his wisdom, his own mode 
of commanding men, and speaking to them. If his commands 
are not comprehended by all, it would appear that he does not 
wish they should be. He needs not our lips to repeat his laws. 
Let us leave man to receive from God, that which comes from 
God. And, as to the laws that we fabricate after our own light, 
our interests, our passions, do not let us blaspheme, by demand- 
ing for our littleness, the adoration that is alone due to his 
greatness. 

VOL. IV.—NO. 1. 3 
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‘ The revolution,’ says this writer, ‘ which has been, and con- 
tinues to be confounded with what was but one of its horrible 
circumstances, is in reality the overthrow of those doctrines, 
which, from the beginning of the world, have been the founda- 
tion of human societies.’ Again, ‘ depravity increases, family 
bonds are relaxing, or rather scarcely is marriage or fraternity 
known. A man has his female and his little ones ; this is all ; and 
tov often no one knows to whom they belong! Vices are diffused 
and shamelessly displayed before our eyes. ‘They encompass 
the child from the cradle, and their hideous nakedness neither 
inspires horror, nor astonishment. ‘To the almost extinguished 
moral sense, has succeeded a sort of blind impulse, which im- 
pels degratled creatures towards whatever promises gratifica- 
tion to their gross appetites. Sometimes a ferocious instinct ts 
developed. They thirst for blood, and terrify the world with 
unheard of crimes.’ 

Whilst we copy this eloquent declamation, we may be car- 
ried away with the charm of its style, but we certainly do not 
perceive its justice. Unheard of crimes! Whilst an ambitious 
priest monopolized the counsel of the king, making of the name 
of God an instrument of policy, and of religion a cloak to 
cover his tyranny, he exhausted the list of crimes. 

‘The revolution that has agitated Europe,’ M. de la Men- 
nais says, ‘ has made even the last traces of christian monarchy 
disappear.’ Does he then reserve this name for an absolute go- 
vernment; a government by which the interest and consent of the 
people have been counted for nothing? If so, he has no right to 
lament it in the name of morals. Let us compare, since he com- 
pels us to it, the present with past times. Let us seek a period in 
this monarchy that he names christian, to which he cannot object, 
because the darkness of ignorance and barbarism was still dense, 
and those reforms, of which he has such horror, had not yet begun 
in the minds of men. Let us pause at the half century that fol- 
lowed the death of St Louis. France was never more catholic, 
nor more sacerdotal. Besides, the virtues of this good man should 
still have influenced those who had been near him. We will 
select historical crimes only ; and, from the barrenness of the 
annals of that epoch, the greatest number must escape us. 
Nevertheless let us look into them. In 1276, the son of Saint 
Louis, Philip Il suspected his wife of having poisoned her 
son; and, to enable him to direct the blow, which he must 
strike, in the dark and without a trial, either at her or her fa- 
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vorite, he consulted sorcerers by the intervention of three of the 
first prelates of his kingdom. 

In 1282, this same king, by means of Cardinal Chollet, ob- 
tained a release from his oaths, that he might attack his ally and 
brother in law, the king of Arragon., 

In 1285, he captured Elna, the first town of Arragon, and 
‘the legate of the holy Romish church administered absolution 
to the French soldiers, directing them not to spare an individual, 
but to massacre all the inhabitants.’ All, in truth, were aban- 
doned to the sword; women, old men, children, all were mas- 
sacred in the cathedral church, where they had sought re- 
fuge. 

The pride of Philip IV, grandson of St Louis, was wound- 
ed by Pope Boniface VIII. Not satisfied with arresting the 
old man, and hastening his death by the wrongs he inflicted, he 
wished to cover his memory with opprobrium ; and, in the infa- 
mous process which he instituted for this purpose, M. de la 
Mennais may see vices in all their shameful nakedness. It is 
the most christian king who accuses; a pope who is accused ; 
men distinguished in church and state, who depose as witness- 
es; cardinals who receive the depositions; but, the manners of 
the present times will not allow us to translate them. Whether 
we believe these witnesses true or false, the ideas we obtain of 
that depraved age are equally shocking. 

To gratify his insatiable cupidity, the grandson of Saint 
Louis despoiled his subjects by classes, and levied his contribu- 
tions by the aid of the torture and the executioner. On the 
first of May, 1291, all the Italian merchants established in the 
' kingdom were arrested, threatened with the torture, and de- 
prived of all their property. The twentysecond of July, 1306, all 
the Jews were in like manner arrested. Some were threatened, 
others given over to punishment, but all alike robbed. The 
thirteenth of October, 1307, it was the Templars’ turn; and 
it is well known by what infamous accusations fifteen thou- 
sand gentlemen, the flower of Europe’s nobility, were disho- 
nored ; by what frightful punishments they lost their lives, after 
the torments they had suffered had driven them to accuse them- 
selves! Such was the security enjoyed by the various classes 
of subjects under this christian monarchy! Such are the man- 
ners that M. de la Mennais regrets! and little does it affect 
their proper estimation, whether he believes the fifteen thou- 
sand Templars guilty, or the two thousand witnesses, who de- 
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posed against them, suborned. What will M. de la Mennais 
say of the daily alteration of money, which exiled good faith 
from all pecuniary transactions? what of Philip [V being sus- 
pected of having poisoned Benedict X1? what of Phitip, in 
his turn, on the occasien of his wife’s death, charging a like 
crime on the bishop of Troies? what of the fact that several 
women were buried alive in Paris for having poisoned less illus- 
trious personages? In fine, what says he to the accredited ac- 
cusation of adultery, made against the three daughters in law of 
the king, and the punishments, alike frightful and obscene, by 
which this reign of blood was terminated ? 

New horrors signalized the reigns of his sons. Louis X, 
who filled the throne but a few months, delivered up to his ex- 
ecutioners, the ministers and confidants of his father.—Philip 
V permitted the frightful sacrifices of the Inquisition to multi- 
ply to an excess, of which Spain has furnished no example ; 
and the brothers of the third order of St Francis, victims to 
their zeal for evangelical poverty, perished by hundreds in the 
flames. 

In 1320, some unfortunate peasants, shepherds, assem- 
bled to the number of fifty thousand, to deliver the holy se- 
pulchre by a newcrusade. The king could devise no better 
means of repressing the disorder of these poor people, than to 
drive them, without food, into the marshy plains d’Aigues- 
Mortes ; to cause whoever attempted to escape to be hung, 
and the rest to perish by fever and famine. And, to crown so 
many horrors, this same Philip V condemned to the torture, 
and afterwards to perish in the flames, all the lepers, all who, 
in France, were attacked by any cutaneous disease, on the ab- 
surd suspicion that they wished to poison the rivers with the 
feet of toads, and hair of women. 

These are a few of the most notorious crimes, which admit 
of being concisely stated, of the half century that followed the 
death of St Louis. ‘This is the epoch, when, undoubtedly, in 
the eyes of M. de La Mennais, the spirit of the holy king watched 
over France; the epoch when public education was wholly in 
the hands of the clergy; the epoch when religion, placed at 
the head of society, penetrated it entirely. 

But if he should prefer, from those fourteen centuries of 
monarchy that he names christian, because the priests could do 
every thing, and the people could do nothing, to select another 
period, it will be found equally to abound in crimes. 
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Let him take it from the bloody memorials of the Merovin- 
gian race; from the filthy records of the last of the Carlovingi- 
ans; from tlie atrocities of the Albigensian war; or, finally, 
from that age of madness and civil war that immediately pre- 
ceded the reformation, and of which M. de Barante has drawn 
so frightful a picture. 

Much undoubtedly remains to be done to purify and elevate 
our souls, to amend our lives, and regulate them after the Di- 
vine laws. But it is by comparing our task with our weakness, 
that we must humble ourselves; it is not by looking behind, 
it is not by comparing ourselves with those who lived under the 
shameful yoke to which our necks are not subdued. There- 
fore, we will not say, with M. de La Mennais, ‘ we have so 
far degenerated, that it is difficult to conceive it possible there 
should be any deeper degradation.’ Above all, we will not, 
like him, found our selfabasement on the fact, that ‘ in a college, 
a Calvinistic meeting is established contiguous to a Catholic 
chapel.’ We believe, on the contrary, that a great advance 
has been made in manners and religion, when the Catholic has 
learnt that the Protestant, though he refuses to admit some of 
the mysteries to which the Catholic has subdued his reason, yet 
raises his heart to the same God, and feels himself constrained 
to the same efforts to amend his life; and when the Protestant, 
whose ancestors charged the Catholics with idolatry, has learnt 
to respect, as a manifestation of the religious sentiment, the 
mysteries that he does not admit; to renounce controversy 
about that which is beyond human intelligence ; and, instead of 
maintaining a dispute about words, has learnt, from the heart, 
that there is harmony in the religious sentiment. We believe 
that both have become more religious, since they are more cha- 
ritable, since they regard another sect as only addressing Hea- 
ven by a different language from their own, and as expressing 
by various symbols the same thoughts which they express. 

This was in effect the happy change observable in the minds 
of men after the fever of the revolution had abated. During 
its duration, the change was not suspected. Men will not ex- 
pose themselves to a combat, if they are not instigated by im- 
petuous passions. When they arm and rush into the battle, the 
causes of the contest are exaggerated in their sight. When 
the reformation shook the hierarchy, and when the revolution 
overthrew the civil power, men saw all their grievances in the 
darkest colors. ‘They were not, and they could not be just 
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towards the abuses they wished to destroy. But after the vic- 
tory, when they were no longer galled by their former chains, 
sentiments of fraternity and benevolence succeeded to old ani- 
mosities, and, if they inclined to any error, it was that of judg- 
ing with too much indulgence those whom they had ceased to 
regard as enemies. ‘This disposition was, above all, conspicu- 
ous among the protestants. The catholic clergy reaped the 
fruits of it during the emigration, and it explains those conver- 
sions of the present day, in which interest has no part. The 
same spirit of tolerance and fraternity is diffused over England. 
We must not, certainly, seek it in that most obstinate portion of 
the oligarchy, which maintains the oppressive laws of which the 
Irish Catholics demand the repeal. With these men, very 
much disposed in general to admit the principles of M. de La 
Mennais, and very eager, when they come to France, to attach 
themselves to all his friends, the protestant ascensency, as they 
call it, is a means of augmenting the strength of government. 
But all the liberal part of the nation calls aloud for emancipa- 
tion, and makes on this occasion so complete an apology, not 
only for religion, but for the Catholic clergy, that these ought to 
congratulate themselves that zealous Protestants say for them, 
what they eannot in conscience say for themselves. 

When the storm of the revolution abated, a like benevolence 
animated the Catholics in favor of the Protestants. ‘They had 
at first persecuted every religion. Now they were eager to 
acknowledge for their brethren, those who were inspired by a 
religious sentiment, though manifested under various forms. 
They sometimes visited Protestant temples, and were heard to 
speak of the reformed religion with the respect men owe to 
what their brethren regard as sacred. ‘This harmony gave birth 
to some projects of a reunion of the two churches, which proved 
the progress of toleration. The time will undoubtedly come, 
when it will be acknowledged, that this reunion must consist in 
a reciprocal support of different opinions, and not in a common 
submission to the same rule. It is with grief that we see, at 
the present time, a contrary spirit animating a party in the Ca- 
tholic church, not the most religious, but the most sacerdotal. 
This spirit is apparent in the numerous writings and journals, 
with which this party inundates France. ‘The priests have 
regarded with terror, this concord among believers of differ- 
ent creeds; and politically they are right; but how opposed 
is their policy to the true progress of religion! As soon 
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as we cease to hate, despise, and persecute those who think 
differently from us, as soon as we observe them with calmness, 
We perceive among them men of just minds and pure hearts, 
who, participating the same gifts as ourselves, have arrived at 
conclusions, in relation to the supernatural world, opposite to 
our own. 

This contrariety recals us to the examination of the very prin- 
ciples from which we all set out, and to the inquiry whether they 
are sufficient to give us certainty ? in what sense the measure of 
our intelligence is also the measure of our faith? and how far, 
though there be but one truth, our inability to seize it completely 
with our limited faculties, obliges each one to be content with 
perceiving but a portion of it, and that by different degrees of 
light? But the examination of the reasons of faith, is the exami- 
nation of faith itself, and this is throwing off the yoke of authority. 
If faith is not the property of the priest, he can no longer com- 
mand, or punish ; he has no longer any other authority over the 
faithful than that which he derives from his superior intelligence 
and knowledge, and his duty is limited to giving examples and 
lessons of virtue. 

But to this career of self devotion and sacrifice, the clergy, 
when the temples were again opened to them, did not deem it 
their duty to consecrate themselves. ‘They had behind them 
the recollection of a domination nearly universal; about them 
the favor and kind wishes of those who had compassionated 
their sufferings. One religious impulse seemed to move the 
whole generation that reconducted them to the altar. The 
great, the powerful of the earth, who had been the first to turn 
into derision the old faith, and to pull down the religious edifice, 
were of all others the most zealous to rebuild it. The people 
were struck with horror at the profanations in which, at a mo- 
ment of intoxication, they had taken part. 

From these symptoms, the priests have imagined that their 
reign was about to recommence. ‘They have renewed all the 
pretentions of the period of their greatest power. They have 
denounced every faith opposed to their own. ‘They have cried 
scandal against every religion, of which they are not the minis- 
ters. ‘They have reorganized the armies of monks, by which 
the church formerly led the populace. They have caused the 
laws to be rendered sanguinary, to protect their ceremonies. 
They have redemanded their portion of the riches of the earth. 
They have presented themselves every where as candidates for 
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power ; and, at the same time that they are ambitious of grasping 
the sceptre, they have declared themselves the champions of that 
authority which is opposed to the people. ‘They have, in fine, 
proclaimed their rights by denying the rights of men. But they 
have misundermood the times on which they have fallen, and 
the Jand in which they dwell. From the bosom of the people, 
who recalled and reconducted them to the altar, a loud voice 
rises, saying to them, ‘ This is not the religion that we have 
called back. 

‘ Our hearts were full of gratitude to God for the benefits with 
which he had crowned us. We wished, by your ministry, to 
offer to him the tribute of our adoration. We did not ask you 
to explain to us his incomprehensible essence, or to do violence 
to our reason by making us repeat contradictory words. We felt 
ourselves encompassed by his goodness; we did not ask you to 
speak to us of his vengeance, to threaten us with his judgments, 
to open a hell under our feet, when his providence smiles on us 
throughout nature. We wished to honor the invisible God in his 
visible works, above all in his most perfect work, in man, whom 
he has made in his own image. Our hearts were filled with 
benevolence for every creature, above all for our brethren, who, 
like ourselves, suffer and enjoy. We did not ask of you to 
make us perceive discords in the concert of our prayers, to 
denounce heresies, and to teach us to hate those that we would 
love. We have called upon you as men, devoted more: con- 
stantly than ourselves to holy contemplations, to enlighten us 
with your light, and form us by your example, but not to be 
our masters. We ask of you counsel and teaching, not laws. 
We said to you, ‘* Teach us to adore God.” Perhaps there was 
too much humility in this request; for, before we heard you, 
our hearts already adored him. Never should we have said to 
you, * Teach us to obey men.” Politics are not your province. 
As soon as you interfere with human interests, you lose your 
right to our confidence. You have sounded in our ears the 
united names of the altar and the throne, and you have sacri- 
ficed the one to the other. Leave the throne upon its national 
basis; it is the most solid. All that you have done to establish 
the divine right of power, has only served to make it questioned 
whether government is designed for the advantage of all. All 
the aid you demand on your return to power, only serves to 
convince us, that you neither are, nor wish to be the ministers 
of our religious opinions.’ 
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Such is the language France holds, in the secret place of 
conscience, to those of her clergy selfstyled apostolic. Such 
is the language in which she uniformly claims for herself reli- 
gion, but a purified, tolerant, and charitable religion. If the 
clergy succeed in imposing silence on her, she may become 
hypocritical, but never more faithful. She will never regret 
those ages of ignorance and crime that certain priests laud as 
the good old times. History is now well known, and its terri- 
ble lessons destroy the illusion of the great names M. de La 
Mennais for ever repeats. The French have their own opinion 
of this christian monarchy, over whose ruin he weeps; and if 
they could be deluded about the calamities their fathers .have 
experienced, Spain is before them, to undeceive them; Spain, 
where the princes, warriors, and ministers of France have 
learnt the real value of the régime, there is such an eager- 
ness to restore to them; Spain, ‘ where,’ says M. de La Men- 
nais, ‘the church and State have formed an alliance, not of 
funds, but of truth, faith, institutions, and laws ;’ Spain, ‘ where 
the church 1s the first public institution, and the clergy the first 
order of the State ;? Spain, ‘ where there is a solemn recogni- 
tion of the exclusive right of the church to direct the education of 
the young ;’ Spain, so inundated with blood, so steeped in crimes, 
so rent by furious parties directed by the priests, that we blush 
to hear her call herself christian, whilst she only invokes the 
name of Christianity to profane it.* 





Poctryp, 
THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 


Maiden !—whose mirthful glances speak 
Youth’s fulness of delight, 

The opening rose upon whose cheek, 
Is delicately bright 

As the spring flowers thy hand hath wove 
Thy sunny locks among, 

All radiant in the light of love,— 
Forsake the festal throng, 


* [M. Sismondi, we believe, has written a third article upon this subject, 
which, if possible, shall appear in our next number.] 
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Poetry. 


Draw near, and bow thy graceful head, 
To gaze upon the youthful dead. 






See! on her pale and placid brow, 
Parts the dark wavy hair ; 

Upon her breast her hands of snow 
Are clasped, as if in prayer ; 

And yet there lingers on her face, 
Like moonlight on the wave, 

Shedding o’er all a tender grace, 
The angel smile she gave, 

When from this pale but lovely clay 

The sainted spirit passed away. 













Maiden! what recks that spirit now 
How fair its earthly shrine ; 

That its frail dwelling place below 
Was beautiful as thine ? 

Those faded charms but yesterday 
Like thine resplendent shone ; 

} A few short hours, and wan decay 

‘ May prey upon thine own. 

Yet shudder not; think’st thou that she 

Would now exchange her lot with thee ? 










No! she must chill and tasteless deem 
The cup of earthly joy; 

: For she has tasted of the stream 

Of bliss without alloy. 

Youth its gay visions may unfold 

Before thy dazzled eye ;— 

Its brightest dreams are dark and ‘cold, 

To that reality, 

Which mortal fancy cannot paint, 

The bliss of the ascended saint ! 











Devote not at the world’s vain shrine, 
Maiden! thy youthful heart ; 
But give thy love to things divine, 
Immortal, as thou art! 
i Then, if thy hope, thy treasure be 
: Beyond the changing skies, 
The opening grave shall seem to thee 
The gate of Paradise, 
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Poetry. 


And Death will be the angel sent 
To call thee home from banishment. A. 


ON READING THE LIFE OF QUINCY, BY HIS SON 


Behold, they burst their tombs! they start to life! 
The chiefs of other days, who nobly ranged 
Around their infant country, prompt to guard 
Her serpent-haunted cradle. Yes, they rise 
From the red battle sods, from ocean’s breast, 

And from the student’s.cell, whose midnight lamp 
Fed on the oil of life. They come to wake 
Our lingering gratitude. 

And one [ mark 
Amid that band, whose brief and bright career 
Bold Sparta in her better days had claimed, 
With stern and lofty joy. Ask ye what thoughts 
Convulsed his soul, when his dear native shore, 
Throng’d with the imagery of lost delight, 
Gleam’d on his darkening eye, while the hoarse wave 
Uttered his death dirge, and no hand of love 
Might yield its tender trembling ministry ?— 
There was a prayer for her who ruled his heart, 
And for his babes, that thrilling agony 
Which only parents know. Yet deeper grief 
Still rankled there. His country’s wrongs and fears 
Clung to the riven heart strings; for he knew 
Whose voice had sworn to be the widow’s stay 
And orphan’s refuge. So the patriot sigh 
Heaved in that dying bosom, when the tear 
Of husband and of father was exhaled. 
Gathered around his couch in pitying dreams, 
Mid that last agony, no cherish’d forms 
Of friends or kindred? Came not his sad sire 
Thither, with hoary temples, bending low 
In speechless sorrow? Hancock, firm of soul, 
Great Adams, dauntless in the righteous cause, 
Or Otis, whose electric eloquence 
Was like the ethereal flash that quenched its fire 
Deep in his bosom? Breathed not Warren’s voice 
In fervent whisper to that parting soul, 
‘ Wait—wait, my brother’! while he nobly rush’d 
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On, with a martyr’s spirit, to the strife 
Of young Thermopyle? 

In vain! in vain! 
That awful hour had come which heeds no prayer 
Of fond companionship. Death’s angel spake 
Above the turmoil of the boisterous deep, 
And warned the patriot hence. 

With swimming glance, 
Like him who erst from Pisgah’s cliff descried 
Th’ unentered land of promise, he surveyed 
That emerald shore where slept, in hallow’d graves, 
His ancestry ; where rose, in beauteous strength, 
The city of his joy, crown’d by that mount 
Where waking Liberty essay’d to tread 
The fearful wine press, laving her firm foot 
In her sons’ blood, to bless a future age. 
The scene receded, and he saw where Peace 

Her radiant wing unfolded, where the breath 
Of everlasting melody pour’d forth 
A welcome to the soul; nor could he mourn 
Exchange so blest, but sought that brighter clime. 








Review. 


Art. I.— The Martyr ; a Drama, in three acts. By Joanna 
Batture. London, 1826. 


A new drama by Miss Baillie, will interest all lovers of fine 
poetry. The author of De Montfort, Basil, Ethwald, and Con- 
stantine Paleologus, who, in the English drama, rivals all but 
Shakspeare’s name, has established a permanent claim upon 
their regard. ‘The present drama does not discover the same 
genius as some of her other works, but is a pleasing and in- 
teresting poem of a peculiar character. 

The story is this. Cordenius* Maro, an officer of the impe- 
rial guard of Nero, has the command of a body of soldiers, 
appointed to be present at the execution of a number of christ- 


* We think the effect would have been better, if Miss Baillie had taken a 
proper Roman name, and not formed one with only a Latin termination, as, 
we presume, is the case. 
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ian martyrs. Among them is Varus, with whose former cha- 
racter, as a brave warrior, he is well acquainted. His mind is 
deeply impressed by the constancy and courage, the strong 
faith and exulting hope, which are manifested by them. When 
left alone, he exclairns ; 


‘ There is some power in this, or good or ill, 
Surpassing nature.’ 


In this state of feeling, he meets an old companion in arms, 
Sylvius, who has embraced Christianity. By him he is intro- 
duced to an assembly of Christians, in the catacombs of Rome, 
and himself becomes a convert. 

But his earthly affections had been engaged to Portia, the 
daughter of Sulpicius. Her gay, imaginative character, full of 
simplicity and tenderness, is pleasingly exhibited. ‘The follow- 
ing is a scene in the garden of Sulpicius. 


Enter Sutricrus, and Portia, with flowers in her hand. 


Portia. Was it not well to rise with early morn, 
And pay my homage to sweet Flora? Never 
Were flowers by mid-day culled so fair, so fragrant, 
With blending streaky tints, so fresh and bright. 
See ; twinkling dew-drops lurk in every bell, 
And on the fibred leaves stray far apart, 
Like little rounded gems of silver sheen, 
Whilst curling tendrils grasp with vigorous hold 
The stem that bears them! All looks young and fresh. 
The very spider, thro’ his circled cage 
Of wiry woof, amongst the buds suspended, 
Scarce seems a loathly thing, but like the small 
Imprison’d bird of some capricious nymph. 
[s it not so, my father ? 
Sulpicius. Yes, morn and youth and freshness sweetly 
join, 
And are the emblems of dear changeful days. 
By night those beauteous things— 
Por. And what of night’? 
Why do you check your words? You are not sad ? 
Sul. No, Portia; only angry with myself 
For crossing thy gay stream of youthful thoughts 
With those of sullen age. Away with them! 
What if those bright-leaved flowers, so soft and silken, 
Are gathered into dank and wrinkled folds, 
When evening chills them, or upon the earth 
With broken stems and buds torn and dispers’d, 
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Lie prostrate, of fair form and fragrance reft 
When midnight winds pass o’er them; be it so! 

All things but have their term. 

In truth, my child, I am glad that I indulged thee 

By coming forth at such an early hour 

To pay thy worship to so sweet a goddess, 

Upon her yearly feast. 

Por. I thank you, father! On her feast, ’tis said, 
That she, from mortal eye conceal’d, vouchsafes 
Her presence in such sweet and flowery spots : 

And where due offerings on her shrine are laid, 
Blesses all seeds, and shoots, and things of promise. 

Sul. How many places in one little day 
She needs must visit then ! 

Por. But she moves swift as thought. The hasty zephyr, 
That stirr’d each slender leaf, now as we enter’d, 
And made a sudden sound, by stillness follow’d, 
Might be the rustling of her passing robe. 

Sul. A pleasing fancy, Portia, for the moment, 
Yet wild as pleasing. 

Por. Wherefore call it wild? 

Full many a time I’ve listen’d when alone 

In such fair spots as this, and thought I heard 
Sweet mingled voices uttering varied tones 

Of question and reply, pass on the wind, 

And heard soft steps upon the ground; and then 
The notion of bright Venus or Diana, 

Or goddess-nymphs, would come so vividly 

Into my mind, that [ am almost certain 

Their radiant forms were near me, tho’ conceal’d 
By subtle drapery of the ambient air. 

And oh, how I have long’d to look upon them! 
An ardent, strange desire, tho’ mix’d with fear. 
Nay, do not smile, my father: such fair sights 
Were seen—were often seen in ancient days ; 
The poets tell us so. 

But look, the Indian roses I have foster’d 

Are in full bloom; and I must gather them. [ Exit, eagerly. 

Sul. (alone.) Go, gentle creature, thou art careless yet ; 
Ah! couldst thou so remain, and still with me 
Be as in years gone by !—It may not be; 

Nor should I wish it: all things have their season : 
She may not now remain an old man’s treasure, 


With all her woman’s beauty grown to blossom. 
pp. 36—39. 
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Her father has all the strong prejudices of a Heathen against 
Christians. But he had been the friend and admirer of Cor- 
denius, and was acquainted with his love for his daughter. Ig- 
norant of his conversion, he therefore expresses to him his 
wish, that he should become his son in law. In the agony of 
conflicting feelings, Cordenius remains true to his faith, and 
avows himself a Christian. 

At this time, Ethocles,* a distinguished christian preacher, 
is brought to Rome, to suffer martyrdom. He is committed to 
the care of Cordenius, who provides for his escape. Corde- 
nius, in consequence, becomes known as a Christian; and is 
condemned to be exposed to wild beasts, in the amphitheatre. 
He appears before Nero. Orceres, his friend, a Parthian 
prince, accidentally at Rome, and Sulpicius, intercede for his 
life in vain. In the amphitheatre, the intercession is renewed 
by Portia, and his pardon is granted by Nero, upon condition 
of his renouncing his faith. He refuses. Portia pleads with 
him in vain, and he enters the arena. At this moment, Orce- 
res, an independent prince, fearless of the power of Nero, to 
save his friend from a cruel death, bends his bow, and sends an 
arrow through his heart. 

There is such uniformity of execution throughout this drama, 
that few passages can be selected as eminently beautiful or 
affecting. ‘The following is a christian hymn, introduced near 
the commencement. 






























The storm is gath’ring far and wide, 
Yon mortal hero must abide. 

Power on earth, and power in air, 
Falchion’s gleam and lightning’s glare ; 
Arrows hurtling thro’ the blast ; 

Stones from flaming meteor cast : 
Floods from burthen’d skies are pouring, 
O’er mingled strife of battle roaring ; 
Nature’s rage and Demon’s ire, 

Belt him round with turmoil dire: 

Noble hero! earthly wight! 
Brace thee bravely for the fight. 





And so, indeed, thou tak’st thy stand, 
Shield on arm aad glaive in hand; 





* A similar, not very important remark, may be made upon this name, « 
upon that of Cordenius. Ethocles is not, we think, a Grecian name. 
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Breast encased in burnish’d steel, 
Helm on head, and pike on heel ; 

And, more than meets the outward eye, 

The soul’s high-temper’d panoply, 

Which every limb for action lightens, 

The form dilates, the visage brightens : 

Thus art thou, lofty, mortal wight! 

Full nobly harness’d for the fight. p. 7. 


The following is the hymn sung by the martyrs before their 
execution : 
A long farewell to sin and sorrow, 
To beam of day and evening shade! 
High‘in glory breaks our morrow, 
With light that cannot fade. 


While mortal flesh in flame is bleeding, 
For humble penitence and love, 

Our Brother and our Lord is pleading 
At mercy’s throne above. 


We leave the hated and the hating, 
Existence sad in toil and strife ; 

The great, the good, the brave are waiting 
To hail our opening life. 


Earth’s faded sounds our ears forsaking, 
A moment’s silence death shall be ; 
Then, to heaven’s jubilee awaking, 
Faith ends in victory. pp- 10, 11. 


The next extract is a part of the dialogue of Cordenius with 
the christian father. 


Cordenius. These blessed hours, which I have pass’d with 
you, 
Have to my intellectual being given 
New feelings and expansion, like to that 
Which once I felt, on viewing by degrees 
The wide developement of nature’s amplitude. 
Father. And how was that, my son? 
Cor. I well remember it; even at this moment 
Imagination sees it all again. 
"Twas on a lofty mountain of Armenia, 
O’er which I led by night my martial cohort, 
To shun the fierce heat of a summer’s day. 
Close round us hung, the vapours of the night 
Had form’d a woofy curtain, dim and pale, 
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‘Fhrough which the waning moon did faintly mark 
Its slender crescent. 


Fath. Ay, the waned moon thro’ midnight vapours seen, 


Fit emblem is of that retrenching light, 
Dubious and dim, which to the earliest Patriarchs 
Was at the first vouchsafed ; a moral guide, 
Soon clouded and obscured to their descendants, 
Who peopled far and wide, in scattered tribes, 
The fertile earth.—But this is interruption. 
Proceed, my son. 
Cor. Well, on the lofty summit 
We halted, and the day’s returning light 
On this exalted station found us. Then 
Our brighten’d curtain, wearing into shreds 
And rifted masses, through ifs opening gave 
Glimpse after glimpse of slow revealed beauty, 
Which held th’ arrested senses magic bound, 
In the intensity of charm’d attention. 
Fath. From such an eminence, the op’ning mist 
Would to the eye reveal most beauteous visions. 
Cor. First, far beneath us, woody peaks appear’d 
And knolls with cedars crested ; then, beyond, 
And lower still, the herdsmen’s cluster’d dwellings, 
With pasture slopes, and flocks just visible ; 
Then, further still, soft wavy wastes of forests, 
In all the varied tints of sylvan verdure, 
Descending to the plain; then, wide and boundless, 
The plain itself, with towns and cultur’d tracts, 
And its fair river gleaming in the light, 
With all its sweepy windings, seen and lost, 
And seen again, till, thro’ the pale grey tint 
Of distant space, it seem’d a loosen’d cestus 
From virgin’s tunic blown; and still beyond, 
The earth’s extended vastness from the sight 
Wore like the boundless ocean. 
My heart beat rapidly at the fair sight— 
This ample earth, man’s natural habitation. 
But now, when, to my mental eye reveal’d, 
His moral destiny, so grand and noble, 
Lies stretching on even to immensity, 
It overwhelms me with a flood of thoughts, 
Of happy thoughts. 
Fath. Thanks be to God that thou dost feel it so! 
Cor. I am most thankful for the words of power 
Which from thy gifted lips and sacred scripture 
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I have received. What feelings they have raised ! 
O what a range of thought given to the mind! 
And to the soul what loftiness of hope! 
That future dreamy state of faint existence, 
Which poets have described, and sages taught, 
In which the brave and virtuous pined and droop’d 
In useless indolence, changed for a state 
Of social love, and joy, and active bliss, — 
A state of brotherhood,—a state of virtue, 
So grand, so purified ;—O it is excellent! 
My soul is roused within me at the sound, 
Like some poor slave, who from a dungeon issues 
To range with free-born men his native land. 

pp. 23—26. 

The drama is preceded by a long preface; and we doubi 
whether this has not interested us more than even the poem 
itself. It gives us a view of some of the thoughts and feelings 
of a highly gifted woman upon the most important of subjects. 
It contains remarks upon the effects necessarily produced by 
the preaching of Christianity to the heathen world, which ap- 
pear to us just and striking. ‘The passages from it, which we 
shall quote, will, we trust, be new to nearly all our readers ; 
and one principal motive in preparing this article, has been to 
lay before them thoughts so deserving attention. 


‘We may well imagine, that, compared to the heathen deities, 
those partial patrons of nations and individuals, at discord amongst 
themselves, and invested with the passions and frailties of men, 
the great and only God, Father of all mankind, as revealed in the 
christian faith, must have been an idea most elevating, delight- 
ful, and consonant to every thing noble and generous in the hu- 
man understanding or heart. Even to those, who, from the 
opinions of their greatest philosophers, had soared above vulgar 
belief to one universal God, removed in his greatness from all 
care and concern for his creatures, the character of the Almighty 
God and beneficent Parent joined, who cares for the meanest of 
his works, must have been most animating and sublime, supposing 
them to be at the same time unwarped by the toils and pride of 
learning. 

‘ But when the life and character.of Jesus Christ, so different 
from every character that had ever appeared upon earth, was un- 
folded to them as the Son, and sent of God,—sent from heaven 
to declare his will on earth, and, with the love of an elder brother, 
fo win us on to the attainment of an exalted state of happiness, 
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which we had forfeited,—sent to suffer and intercede for be- 
nighted wanderers, who were outcasts from their Father’s iouse ; 
can we conceive mingled feelings of gratitude, adoration, and 
love, more fervent, and more powerfully commanding the soul 
and imagination of man, than those which must then have been 
excited by this primitive promulgation of the gospel? Such con- 
verts, too, were called from the uncertain hope, if hope it might 
be termed, of a dreary, listless, inactive existence after death, 
so little desirable, that their greatest poet makes his noblest hero 
declare, he would prefer being the meanest hind who breathes 
the upper air, to the highest honors of that dismal state. 


‘*« Through the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 
And as he speaks the tears descend in dew ; 

Com’st though alive to view the Stygian bounds, 
Where the wan spectres walk eternal rounds ; 
Nor fear’st the dark and dismal wastes to tread, 
Throng’d with pale ghosts, familiar with the dead ? 

To whom with sighs: I pass these dreadful gates 
To seek the Theban, and consult the fates : 
For still distress’d I roam from coast to coast 
Lost to my friends, and to my country lost. 
But sure the eye of time beholds no name 
So blessed as thine in all the rolls of fame ; 
Alive we hail’d thee with our guardian gods, 
And dead, thou rul’st a king in these abodes. 

Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words, he cried, can ease my doom ; 
Rather I’d choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the scepter’d monarch of the dead.”* 


? 


‘ They were called, I repeat it, from hopes like these to the as- 
surance of a future life, so joyful, active, spiritual, and glorious, 
that the present faded in the imagination from before it as a 
shadow. ‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart, the joy that is prepared for those who love 
God,” is one of the many expressions of the christian apostles on 
this lofty theme ; who counted the greatest happiness of the pre- 
sent life as unworthy to be compared to the rewards of the right- 
eous after death, where, according to their different degrees of 
worth, unsullied with any feeling of envy, they should shine in 
their blessedness as one star differeth from another star in glory. 


* Pope’s Odyssey, 11th book. 
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A transition, from prospects so mean and depressing as the former, 
to hopes so dignified, spiritual, and animating as the latter, might 
well have a power over the mind which nothing could shake or 
subdue; and this transition none but the first race of Christians 
could experience, at least in so great a degree. 

‘ And those enlarged conceptions, those ennobling and invigor- 
ating hopes came to them in the pure simplicity of the gospel as 
taught by Christ and his apostles. ‘They had no subtle points of 
faith mixed with them, as matters of necessary belief, which the 
fathers of succeeding times, and too often the pious missionaries 
of the present, have pressed upon their bewildered converts with 
greater perseverance and earnestness than the general precepts 
and hopes of Christianity. Those ancient converts also had be- 
fore their eyes a testimony of heroic endurance which till then 
had been unknown to the world. Who, in preceding times, had 
given his body to the flames for his belief in any religious notions, 
taught or entertained by the learned or unlearned? It was a 
thing hitherto unknown to the heathens. * : 9 
* * * * * * * * % 
Then it was that a new spectacle was exhibited to mankind ; then 
it was that the sublimity of man’s immortal soul shone forth in 
glory which seemed supernatural. Men and women, young and 
old, suffered for their faith, all that flesh and blood can suffer ; 
yea, joyfully and triumphantly. 

‘In beholding such terrific and interesting spectacles, many 
were led to inquire into the cause of such superhuman resolution, 
and became converts and martyrs in their turn; and it will be 
found, in the accounts of those ancient persecutions, that many 
Roman soldiers, and sometimes officers of high rank, were 
amongst the earlier Christians who laid down their lives for 
their religion. It was indeed natural that the invincible for- 
titude of those holy sufferers, fronting death with such noble 
intrepidity, should attract the admiration and sympathy of the 
generous and brave, whose pride it was to meet death undaunt- 
edly in a less terrific form; and we may easily imagine also, that 
a generous and elevated mind, under the immediate pressure of 
such odious tyranny as some of the Roman emperors exercised 
on their senators and courtiers, would turn from this humiliating 
bondage to that promise of a Father’s house, in which there are 
many mansions, and turn to it with most longing and earnest as- 
pirations. The brave man, bred in the camp and the field, encom- 
passed with hardships and dangers, would be little encumbered 
with learning or philosophy, therefore more open to conviction ; 
and when returned from the scenes of his distant warfare, would 
more indignantly submit to the capricious will of a voluptuous 
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master. These considerations have led me to the choice of my 
hero, and have warranted me in representing him as a noble Ro- 
man soldier:—one whose mind is filled with adoring awe and 
admiration of the sublime, but parental character of the Deity, 
which is for the first time unfolded to him by the early teachers 
of Christianity ;—one whose heart is attracted by the beautiful 
purity, refinement, and benignant tenderness, and by the ineffa- 
blesgenerosity of him who visited earth as His commissioned Son, 
—attracted powerfully, with that ardour of affectionate admira- 
tion which binds a devoted follower to his glorious chief. 

‘ But though we may well suppose unlearned soldiers to be the 
most unprejudiced and ardent of the early christian proselytes, 
we have good reason to believe that the most enlightened minds 
of those days might be strongly moved and attracted by the first 
view of Christianity in its pure, uncorrupted state. All their 
previous notions of religion, as has been alreddy said, whether 
drawn from a popular or philosophical source, were poor and 
heartless compared to this. Their ideas on the subject, which I 
have already quoted, having passed through the thoughts and 
imagination of their greatest poet, could surely contract no mean- 
ness nor frigidity there, but must be considered as represented in 
the most favourable light which their received belief could possi- 
bly admit. We must place ourselves in the real situation of those 
men, previous to their knowledge of the sacred scripture, and not 
take it for granted, that those elevated conceptions of the Su- 
preme Being, and his paternal providence, which modern deists 
have, in fact, though unwilling to own it, received from the 
christian revelation, belonged to them.’ pp- Vi.—xiil. 


We are surprised that no American publisher has undertaken 
to give a uniform edition of Miss Baillie’s works; or, at least, 
of her tragedies and serious dramas. There are few, if any 
works in polite literature, not common among us, which so well 
deserve republication. 





Arr. IIl.—1. 4 Summary of the Theological Controversies 
which of late years have agitated the City of Geneva. By 
M. J. J. Cueneviere, Pastor and Professor of Divi- 


nity. ‘Translated from the original French. London, 1824. 
pp. 39. 


2. Causes, qui retardent, chez les Réformés, les Progrés de 
la Théologie. Par M. Curneviere, Pasteur et Pro- 
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fesseur de Théologie, dans Académie de Genéve. Ge- 
neve, J. J. Paschoud. 1819. pp. 64. 

Causes, which check the Progress of Theological Science 
among Protestants. By M. CuENEVIERE, Pastor and 
Professor of Theology in the Academy of Geneva. 


3. De lEtablissement des Conventicules dans le Canton de 
Vaud, dédié au Grand Conseil, et au Conseil d’Etat. 
Par L. A. Currat, Pasteur. Seconde Edition. Lau- 
sanne, Henri Fischer. 1821. pp. 176. 

On the Establishment of Conventicles in the Canton of 
Vaud, dedicated to the Great Council, and the Council of 
State. 


In many respects, there is no more interesting spot of the 
world than Geneva. Its situation, among the roots of the most 
majestic mountains of Europe, and on the border of one of the 
most beautiful of lakes, is a less attraction to the thousands who 
yearly visit it, than its refined society, and its historical fame. 
A city never containing more than twentyseven thousand inhabit- 
ants, it has, more than any other, within the last three hundred 
years, associated its history with the intellectual and moral his- 
tory of mankind. No other small community, except Athens, 
has ever risen to such a consequence. 

Geneva owes its glory to the reformation. Before that pe- 
riod, it was the prey of petty tyrants, and of factions, only the 
more bitter for the small space within which they must contend. 
Its own bishops and counts, the Duke of Savoy, and the Em- 
peror, severally claimed its allegiance ; and hy turns it had to 
buy dearly the protection, and defend itself against the outrages 
ofeach. Its independence may be considered as dating from 
1526, when its citizens were admitted coburghers of the pow- 
erful Swiss cities of Fribourg and Berne. ‘The soldiers, sent 
by the latter for its protection, brought with them the protestant 
doctrine. Farel, and other reformers, who soon followed, con- 
firmed the impression in its favor, and the reformation ‘was 
proclaimed August 27, 1535. 

The following year, Calvin, returning to Basle from a visit 
which he had been making to the dutchess of Ferrara, daugh- 
ter of the King of France, stopped at Geneva. He was brought 
thither, says Beza,* by a divine impulse. For the gospel bad 


* Joannis Calvini Vita, p. 3. 
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a little before been marvellously introduced into that city by the 
instrumentality of two great men, William Farel and Peter Viret, 
whose labors afterwards the Lord abundantly blessed. Calvin, 
in passing, paid them a visit; when Farel, a man possessed, as 
indeed he was, of a truly heroic spirit, having long urged him, 
to no purpose, to stay at Geneva, and labor with him, rather 
than proceed on his way, at last said, ‘J threaten you, in the 
name of the omnipotent God, that, unless you devote yourself 
to this work with us, the Lord will curse you, as not seeking 
Christ so much as yourself.’ Calvin, alarmed at this terrible 
denunciation, resigned himself to the will of the presbytery and 
magistracy, and was installed in the divinity chair. 

He was not a man to be satisfied with the appropriate labors 
of so quiet a sphere, even if, in the existing state of affairs, it 
had been easier to keep the offices of priest and ruler entirely 
separate. His measures were resolute and thorough beyond 
what the Genevese were yet prepared to bear, and his first 
reign lasted but two years. In 1541, he was invited again from 
Strasburg, to which place he had retired, and from that time 
till his death, in 1564, his authority was unshaken. He settled 
the ecclesiastical establishment according to his own views, and 
defended it successfully against repeated attempts at alteration. 
He embodied the doctrine of his Institutes in his larger cate- 
chism, published in French and Latin, had it confirmed by a 
solemn act of the clerical body, illustrated it in various most 
elaborate writings, and showed the world what its adversaries 
were to expect, by the banishment of Castalio, the burning of 
Servetus, and other measures of a similar character. 

His system of doctrine maintained its ascendancy, as long as, 
under the circumstances, was to have been expected. In its 
favor were laws, making it a crime to dissent; a thorough 
system of initiation for the young, the forms of public wor- 
ship, and associations in the mind of every citizen, connecting 
it with the honorable history of his country. On the other 
hand, the clergy were learned, and the people had a true ap- 
petite for religious investigation. The date of the first apparent 
defection from the prescribed faith, is the time of the Turretins. 
The orthodoxy of the two first professors of this family, is un- 
questionable. ‘That of the third, John Alphonso, is well known 
to have been more than questioned. His influence, in 1705, 
procured the repeal of that rule of the Genevese church, by 
which candidates for ordination were required to subscribe to 
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the Helvetick confession, and the decrees of the Synod ot 
Dort ; leaving no other test than those of the scriptures and the 
catechism, the latter of which has been since dispensed with. 
His successor, Professor Vernet, published his disbelief in the 
trinity, and the imputation of Adam’s sin to his descendants. 
In 1757, the clergy of Geneva were represented by the French 
Encyclopedists as generally rejecting these doctrines. In 1788, 
the catechism of Calvin was superseded in the schools by an- 
other, substantially the same with that, which, under the name 
of the Geneva Catechism, has come into extensive use in this 
country ; and, in 1807, a reformed liturgy was substituted for 
that anciently in use. There is no other example, like this, of 
an ecclesiastical establishment acquiescing in the progress of 
religious knowledge, and consenting so to modify its rules, as to 
admit of the introduction of a better faith. 

The political troubles in which Geneva was deeply involved at 
the beginning of this century, kept religious controversy mostly 
out of view; and when, after an exclusion of twenty years, the 
gates of the continent again were opened to crowds of travelling 
English, some, it seems, came to that city with plans which 
argued them little acquainted with its recent theological his- 
tory. ‘When,’ says M. Cheneviere, in the Summary, ‘ the 
restoration of peace admitted strangers to the continent of Eu- 
rope, Geneva, on account of its geographical situation, and its 
profession of the reformed religion, was fixed on by a zealous 
sect for the scene of its labors, the central point, whence its 
missionaries should go forth to propagate Methodism on the 
continent.’ ‘ ‘The importance of Geneva,’ wrote a journalist of 
this class, in 1816, ‘is beyond expression great. Its geographi- 
cal position, the active spirit of its people, and its commercial 
relations, fit it to be the centre and metropolis of the protestant 
world. Ina sense, it holds the keys of France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Those countries lie at its gates, and their inhabit- 
ants are continually resorting to it.— Were there Bible societies, 
tract societies, and missionary societies in constant operation, 
what might we not hope for °” 

The aim of these foreigners being the inculcation of doctrinal 
errors of which the Genevese had succeeded in ridding them- 
selves, they did not find, on the part of that people, the active 
cooperation for which they had looked ; and, displeased, as is 
alleged, at this, they proceeded to assail the religious charac- 
ter of the pastors, in ways nearly enough reserhbling those which 
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have been put in practice in this country. Among the most 
busy were Mr Drummond, an English banker, and Mr Hal- 
dane,* a Scotch gentleman of fortune; the latter of whom re- 
mained two years at Geneva, instructing and exciting such of the 
divinity students as he could persuade to resort to him. The 
methods of influence of the former are less distinctly recorded, 
though he is said to have been profuse of money, as well as of 
advice. The controversy was now rife,—conducted chiefly, 
on the part of the malcontents, by a factious individual, named 
Grenus, allowed on all hands to be destitute of any religious 
character,—and the Company of Pastors, thinking themselves 
called upon to exclude it from the pulpit, in consequence of 
some public mutual animadversion of two of their number, which 
had occasioned scandal, passed, ‘ with the consent of all parties,’ 
the following regulation, which bears the date of May 3, 1817. 


‘ The pastors of the church of Geneva, imbued with a spirit of 
humility, peace, and christian charity, and convinced that the 
existing circumstances of the church entrusted to their care, de- 
mand on their part wise and prudent measures, have resolved, 
without giving any judgment on the following questions or re- 
straining in any degree the liberty of opinion, to require the stu- 
dents who desire to be set apart for the gospel ministry, and the 
ministers who aspire to exercise the pastoral functions, to enter 
into the following engagement :—‘‘ We promise, as long as we 
reside and preach in the Canton of Geneva, to abstain from dis- 
cussing, either in whole discourses or in parts of our discourses, 
the subjoined topics :— 

‘ « Ist. The manner in which the Divine Nature is united to 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

‘ « Qdly. Original Sin. 

‘“‘ 3dly. The operation of Grace, or Effectual Calling. 

“‘ Athly. Predestination. 

‘‘ We engage also not to oppose in our public discourses the 
sentiments of any minister or pastor on these subjects. Lastly, 
we promise that if we should be led to mention these topics, we 
will do so without expatiating on our own views, or departing 
more than is unavoidable from the words of the holy scriptures.” ’ 


Summary, p. 7. 


The same regulation was, in a few days after, extended to 
the pastors and to the ministers; that 1s, to those who had 
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* One of these gentlemen, checked in some proselyting enterprise in Italy. 
is said to have threatened the Pope with the parliamentary influence of his 
friends.— Simond’s Travels in Switzerland, Vol. I. p. 347. 
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received ordination, but were not yet invested with a cure. It 
of course excited complaint. ‘Two students, MM. Guers and 
Gonchier, seceded. ‘Two pastors, MM. Cellerier and Gaussen, 
discharged their consciences, by reprinting the Helvetick Con- 
fession, with a preface testifying their adherence to the doc- 
trines therein set forth. Another, M. Bost, published a violent 
attack on the ecclesiastical authority entitled Genéve Religieuse. 
The pastors of Lausanne, never friends to those of Geneva, 
profited by the opportunity. That little fire which kindleth a 
great matter, was lighted through protestant Switzerland. An 
agent was employed by the English Continental Missionary So- 
ciety to spread the flame, and British Critics, and Chiristian 
Observers, were not slow to fan it with certain characteristically 
‘ bitter blasts of the north.’ At the same time, communications, 
containing the most cordial assurances of attachment, respect, 
and sympathy, were received by the pastors from their flocks, 
from the divinity students, and the magistracy ; and ‘the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Switzerland, almost unanimously, addressed 
letters to the clergy, amply denoting their affections and confi- 
dence.’ 

The most noted convert of the apostles of schism, was M. 
Malan, a young minister, who, having been dismissed from his 
office of regent in the college, under some charge of insubordi- 
nation, and forbidden to preach in the pulpits of the establish- 
ment, on account of his refusal to submit to the regulation 
quoted above, came forward with a profession that he had been 
actuated ‘ by a deplorable spirit of exclusion, which was other 
than the wisdom that cometh from above,’ and, subscribing 
the regulation, was restored to all his functions. ‘The Lord 
has had mercy on me,’ he said; ‘ he has made use of the soli- 
citude, the counsels, the example, the pious writings of many 
of you, to keep me from falling, when [ stood on the brink of 
the abyss.’ Five months after, repeated attempts to dissuade 
him from what were considered as violations of his engagement, 
having proved ineffectual, he was again deprived of the use otf 
the pulpits of Geneva, without, however, being degraded from 
his office. He then erected a chapel in his garden, from which, 
for five years, says the Summary, ‘he ceased not to declaim 
against the pastors of Geneva, and throw contempt on the wor- 
ship and the temples of the national church. At length, as he con- 
tinued to encroach more and more, exercising the pastoral func- 

tions even in the parishes of the Genevan clergy, the ecclesiastical 
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bodies felt it right to take cognizance of his proceedings. They 
Suspended him from the office of a minister, and finally de- 
prived him of the ecclesiastical character, of which he made so 
improper a use.’ p. 18. 

We are not aware that any event of importance, in this con- 
nexion, has since occurred. A year ago, of twentyseven pas- 
tors of the churches of the canton, two or three, at most, were 
understood to hold to the errors of Calvin. The effect of the 
controversy had been to establish and extend liberal views 
among the people, and the foreigners, who had raised it, little 
satisfied with their success, had withdrawn. The divinity school, 
which had suffered some depression four or five years before, 
had entirely recovered itself, and numbered more students, as 
was said, than at any previous period. All of Calvinism that 
was palpable to the view, was concentered in a small congrega- 
tion, composed almost, if not altogether, of the least instructed 
class of the community, and meeting under the ministry of M, 
Malan, at the Church of the Testimony, a rude chapel, erected 
with funds, more than half of which were raised in Great Bri- 
tain, and about one sixth in Geneva. He is an impetuous man, 
with a remarkable physiognomy, and a style of voluble extem- 
poraneous eloquence not ill adapted to the part he has assumed. 
But the excitement which brought him into netice, has been 
passing away, and with it his labors have ceased to attract 
general attention. 

Attempts at division, similar to those which were begun at 
Geneva, have since been prosecuted in other cantons of the 
confederacy. ‘They have not always elsewhere met with the 
same indulgence. ‘Two years ago, the government of the or- 
thodox Canton de Vaud, ‘ considering that some enthusiastic 
persons are endeavouring to introduce and extend a new religious 
sect,’ which they do not define, published a law prohibiting all 
meetings of partisans of THIs sect, and all attempts to make 
proselytes to it, under severe penalties of fine, imprisonment, 
and banishment, according to the aggravation of the offence. 
We feel the more called upon to refer to this, because an erro- 
neous opinion concerning the theological character of the per- 
sons who have thus committed themselves, has gone abroad. 
We have reason to know, that even as far as India, the false 
statement has been sent, that it is the friends of rational Christ- 
ianity who are responsible for this iniquity. The fact is, that, on 
the point of the trinity, at least, the church and the government _ 
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of the Pays de Vaud are decidedly and bigotedly orthodox, and 
have been heretofore not a little busy in exciting odium on this 
account against Geneva. ‘ We may number,’ Professor Che- 
neviere says, ‘ among the antagonists of the Genevan clergy, 
the pastors of Lausanne, who broke off all connexion with 
them. At their head was Dean Curtat, who took every op- 
portunity of speaking and writing against the Genevans, with all 
his wonted violence.’ A pamphlet of this Dean, of which we 
have given the title at the head of this article, is dedicated to the 
Grand Council, and the Council of State. He argues therein, 
at tedious length, and in the spirit referred to in the professor’s 
words, that the assemblies, to which he gives the name of con- 
venticles, are ‘ illegal, useless, and dangerous.’ ‘This was three 
years before their suppression. 

Our main business, however, is with Geneva. ‘The course 
taken by the ecclesiastical authority in relation to M. Malan, has 
been the subject of not a little remark in some hostile quarters. 
We do not feel called upon to be its champions. We are no 
friends to religious establishments. And one of the reasons 
why we are not, is, that we cannot but see that occasions are 
always likely to arise, to place them in the serious dilemma of 
being wanting in justice either to others or to themselves. But 
the question as to the expediency of a connexion between 
church and state, makes no part of the question here at issue. 
The Genevese church, happily or otherwise, is an establish- 
ment, and its acts are to be judged as such. It is not only an 
establishment, but one whose authority, union, and credit are 
considered to be, at this period, particularly important to the 
welfare of the commonwealth. Geneva is the smallest but one 
of a confederacy comprehending several Catholic states. It 
has within itself, by recent cession, a not inconsiderable Catho- 
lic population, in proportion to the whole. ‘Two powerful Ca- 
tholic kingdoms surround it every where, except ata point. A 
place so illustrious is not overlooked by Catholic zealots, and 
the fact is, that there is actually felt, by its politicians, a great 
sensibility on the subject of Catholic encroachment. In this 
state of things, a schism which exposes its Protestant force to 
disunion, and its Protestant name to scandal, cannot be re- 
garded in the light of a mere dissimilarity of opinion. Some 
of the measures which the government has accordingly thought 
it necessary to take in relation to the threatened controversy, 
we know have been regarded with as little favor by the lead- 
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ing persons in the church, as by their opponents. Some limit- 
ations, for example, which the magistrates felt obliged to impose 
on the freedom of the press, have by no means displeased the 
sectaries alone. ‘ The clergy,’ says M. Cheneviere, speaking 
of the first period of excitement, 


‘ The clergy were in an extraordinary situation ; attacked from 
without by foreigners, from within by some of their own mem- 
bers, partisans of the new sect, they found their conduct and 
sentiments misrepresented and caricatured. Assailed on every 
side by the unrestrained enmity of their opponents, they were 
themselves morally fettered, condemned to silence by magistrates, 
who, although their friends, were (to say the truth, without vio- 
lating the respect we are anxious to shew them,) under the influ- 
ence of unwarrantable timidity. What was the result? Charges 
repeated again and again were listened to and believed, whilst 
the silence of the accused passed for a confession of guilt, with 
men who were either unthinking or malevolent, with those who 
had not the means or the desire of obtaining information on the 
subject.’ Summary, p. 5. 


In deciding the question between M. Malan and the estab- 
lishment of which he was a member, the nature of such bodies 
is without doubt an important point in the case. Being an officer 
in a regularly organized community, he habitually and system- 
atically transgressed several of its laws, and encouraged others 
to transgress them; he propagated the most serious charges 
against its superior officers; assumed to himself the name and 
functions of an office in it to which he had not been raised ; and, 
to impair its authority, allied himself with others without its pale, 
and in avowed hostility to it. Knowing, as we have said, little 
enough, and not greatly desiring to know more, of what it be- 
comes church establishments in any given case to do, we do not 
perceive with what propriety they can permit an individual, and 
particularly a prominent individual, to retain his connexion with 
them under such circumstances; to derive from them an influ- 
ence which he uses to their prejudice ; to enjoy protection, and 
disclaim allegiance. Such was the ground taken against M. 
Malan, as, for example, in a memorial of the Consistory to the 
Council of State. 


‘Most Honorable Lords! Although several doctrinal points 
taught by M. Malan are not contained in the sacred writings, * * * 
yet it is not of this we complain ; but we complain of the violation 
of order, of the infraction of rules, of the substitution of a new and 
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arbitrary discipline, for the discipline which your lordships have 
made us swear to maintain. We took no cognizance of M. Ma- 
Jan until we were compelled to do it by the offensiveness of his 
conduct, and by the fears and remonstrances of numerous mem- 
bers of our church, and until we found the pastoral authority, 
with which you have entrusted us, questioned, and by a natural 
consequence the very existence of our church endangered.’ p. 20. 

And again, in an address to himself ; 

‘ Reflect seriously, then, sir, and acknowledge that a christian 
church, like every other society, has need of laws, of regulations, 
of rulers, and that he who will not submit to the order of that 
church, ought freely and honestly to avow that he does not reckon 
himself amongst its members.’ p. 23. 


The facts with which he was charged, were proved to the una- 
nimous satisfaction of the pastors. Nor is it pretended that the 
steps in relation to him, were precipitately adopted. On the 
contrary, more than six years elapsed between the time of his 
first falling under censure, and that of the adoption of the final 
measures. During this time, the pastors, individually as well as 
jointly, had taken unwearied pains to persuade him to another 
course. At the end of it, his suspension from the sacred office 
was communicated to him, the Moderator of the Consistory con- 
cluding thus ; 

‘We likewise declare, that if we have ever the happiness of 
seeing you restored to sentiments more worthy of a minister of 
Jesus, and subjected to those rules which are essential to the 
preservation of the church, we shall hasten to offer you again the 
right hand of fellowship, and to invite you to resume the sacred 
office. May that day, which we all earnestly desire, be at hand! 
May the Lord himself influence your mind, and restore you 
speedily to us! Such is the prayer of this Consistory; such is 
the prayer which each one of us will perseveringly offer to Heaven, 
till we have the consolation of seeing you truly numbered among 
our children and our brethren.’ p. 28. 


The same day he addressed a letter to the council of state, 
declaring that he separated humself from the communion of the 
established chureh, and claiming the toleration granted to mem- 
bers of the English church and others. It was not till after his 
secession had been officially announced by the Council to the 
Consistory, that he was definitively deprived of his office of mi- 
nister. We have heard of no alleged infringement of the tole- 
ration which he claimed. 
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But we have dwelt perhaps unduly long on a question like 
this. Presuming on the interest felt by our readers in a place 
so distinguished in the religious world, we proceed to offer some 
statements, having no more precise object than that of making 
them better acquainted with it, and with some of the advan- 
tages, of various kinds, which it enjoys. In doing this, we shall 
have occasion to lay before them what may be neither alto- 
gether new, nor have direct reference to its religious condition. 

Its early independence, though not left unmolested by its an- 
cient master, the duke of Savoy, was successfully maintained 
against him, with the aid of the new impulse of religious zeal, 
and of alliances from time to time contracted. In an attempt 
upon it, made by surprise, on the night of December 20, 1602, 
three hundred Savoyards succeeded in scaling the walls without 
discovery, and a battle, in which almost all the party were killed 
or taken prisoners, took place in the streets.* During that cen- 
tury, while liberty was well vindicated, superstition had not a 
few horrid triumphs. In the space of sixty years, no less than 
a hundred and fifty persons were burned for sorcery, a number 
which compares not ill with the execution done in our own pu- 
ritan sister town. Many persons were sentenced to death for 
important deviations from the established faith, aud fines, exile, 
and imprisonment, were freely used for the repression of mi- 
nor heresies. The case of Nicholas Antoine, who, having 
_ been ten years an exemplary minister at Gex, a city of the can- 
~ ton, was strangled and burned, in 1632, for heresy, is a parallel 
to that of Servetus, except in some peculiar circumstances of 
atrocity, due to the genius of Calvin. It has been said that 
Antoine was an apostate to Judaism. But the account is indis- 
tinct. He was in a state of derangement when examined and 
sentenced, and the probability, from single facts transmitted, 
seems to have been, that his crime was a denial of the trinity. 
With the growth of a better religious spirit in the following cen- 
tury, such enormities disappeared; but this was a period of 
violent political commotion, which the influence of a truly pa- 
rental clergy was frequeutly required, and most effectually em- 
ployed, to tranquillize.t The feud, however, between the 

* It is related that Beza, who was then very old, heard nothing of this trans- 
action till the morning. He then gave out in church the 124th psalm, which 
has ever since been sung on the anniversary. A marble tablet, against the 
church of St Gervais, bears the names of seventeen Genevese who fell. 


t Simond records a striking example of their influence. Travels, I. 563. 
* There was a furious riot in 1754, on aceount of the high price of bread, and 
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aristocratic and popular parties, was not healed, when tidings of 
the French revolution came to exasperate it. In 1793, a body 
of French troops was received into the town, and, after that time, 
Geneva was made to witness again some truly painful scenes. 
In 1798, if we remember rightly, it was annexed to France, as 
the Department of Leman. In 1814, its independence was 
recognized by the treaty of Paris, and in 1815, it was first ad- 
mitted into the Swiss confederacy. 

The legislature of Geneva consists of two branches, called 
the Council of State, and the Representative Council. The 
former, which is the initiative and executive power, is composed 
of twenty eight members, two of whom must be Catholics. 
They are appointed for life, from the Representative Council, by 
that body and certain other electors. ‘The lower branch, which 
always sits with closed doors, consists of two hundred and fifty 
members, thirty of whom are chosen every year from among 
electors not ecclesiastics, nor aged less than thirty years, by 
citizens over twenty five years old, and paying a small annual 
tax. Four Syndics are chosen annually from the Council of 
State in the same manner as the members of that body. The 
first of these is head of the government, and President of the 
two Councils. The others have different executive trusts. 
Trials are public; there is no jury; and the penal code is 
substantially that of France. Such economy prevails in the 
various departments, that the annual expenses of the canton 
amount only to about $140,000, which sum is chiefly raised by 
direct taxes. The salary of a Syndic is about $350, and that 
of a Counsellor of State less than $200. ‘The population of 
the canton is estimated at about fortyseven thousand souls, the 
city numbering twentytwo thousand, and being in this respect 
the first city in the confederacy. Manufactures’ of the lighter 
kind, such as watches and jewellery, make the principal occu- 
the house of an obnoxious dealer (forestaller) in Rue de Constance, was 
broken open. The people were in the act of laying it waste, and personal 
violence was apprehended, when a reverend man, the pastor of the parish, 
appeared among them, attended by his maidservant, carrying a lantern, (it 
was night;) the crowd instantly made way for him to the door of the house, 
where, kneeling on the threshold, he prayed aloud, and then remonstrated 
with the people on their sinful proceedings. They not only desisted, retiring 
forthwith to their houses, but the day following all that they had taken away 
was restored, and the corn dealer, the object of the popular wrath, declared he 
had lost nothing.’ Pons, in the Preface to his Doctrine of the Church of 
Geneva Illustrated, (p. xxvi,) says, that ‘for ages, to the honor of the clergy 


of Geneva be it said, not an individual belonging to it has ever been brought 
before the civil tribunals of the country.’ 
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pation of the industrious class, the situation of the place not ad- 
mitting of the introduction or exportation of bulky materials or 
productions. It is said that at one time five thousand persons 
have been employed in the various branches of watchmaking 
alone. 

The public literary institutions are under the control of the 
Council of State. Three members of this body, called Scho- 
larchs, have the general superintendence ; and a Committee of 
Public Instruction, consisting partly of members of the Council 
of State, and partly of other citizens, is charged with the par- 
ticular direction of the studies and oversight of the teachers. 
There are three primary free schools on the system of mutual 
instruction, and another for Catholic children, besides two, 
called Evening Classes, kept on winter evenings for young per- 
sons of more advanced age. At the College, an institution 
founded by Calvin five years before his death, instruction is also 
gratuitous, with the exception of some small fees for entrance 
money, &c. ‘The Principal is chosen from among the pastors 
and professors of the Academy. There are six classes in 
Latin and Greek, and one each in reading, writing, and French 
grammar. Provision has of late been made for instruction in 
the German language, and in the elements of mathematics. The 
number of scholars is about eight hundred. The annual dis- 
tribution of medals, in the cathedral of St Peter’s, is made with 
a pomp and circumstance, the banqueting part excepted, not 
unlike our own civic solemnity in Faneuil Hall. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen years, the students of the 
College generally finish their course, and those who are designed 
for a learned life are transferred to the Academy, an institu- 
tion also founded by Calvin, and on which the former is de- 
pendent. Here, after a scientific and literary course of either 
five or seven years more, they are admitted to professional 
studies, which occupy four years. ‘There are annual examina- 
tions of all these students, besides others more rigorous, which 
are passed by candidates for degrees, and for admission to 
an advanced standing. Especially, the qualifications of candi- 
dates for ordination to the ministry are scrupulously investi- 
gated. There are about a hundred students, many of them from 
abroad, and particularly, in the faculty of theology, from France. 
Instruction is gratuitous, with the exception of some small fees 
for entrance and degrees. The Senatus Academicus consists 
of the Venerable Company of Pastors, and the professors, who 
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are nominated by the Senatus Academicus, and appointed by 
the Council of State. Their salaries are of various amount, 
but very small. One of them is rector, which place ie holds 
for two years. ‘There are four faculties, those of Protestant 
Theology, of Law, of Science, and of Literature, In addition to 
the beneficed professors, there is a large number of others called 
honorary, in whose lectures medical instruction is included. 
The public library is nearly coeval with the Academy and 
the College, with the latter of which it is connected. It 
contains thirty or forty thousand volumes, besides numerous 
valuable MSS. among which are remains of the correspon- 
dence of Calvin, Beza, and other reformers. ‘Two of the 
pastors resident at the College are librarians. ‘The regulations 
are very liberal, extending its advantages, with the needful pre- 
cautions for security, to all classes of citizens. It is open for 
the loan of books one day in each week; and for reading, 
three. There is an Astronomical Observatory, provided with 
excellent instruments, and a well furnished Meteorological Ob- 
servatory in the Jardin des Plantes. ‘This garden was laid out 
nine or ten years ago, on a spot rendered unhappily memorable 
as the scene of some of the revolutionary excesses of the close 
of the last century. Notwithstanding the difficulty of furnishing 
it with exotics, such have been the zeal, good management, 
and extensive connexions of its eminent superintendent, M. de 
Candolle, that it is said to be excelled by no institution of the 
kind in Europe, except those of Paris and Liverpool. It is 
open to the public every day except sundays and _ holidays. 
The Museum of Natural History, supported partly by the city, 
and partly by voluntary contributions, embraces a good collec- 
tion of objects in the three kingdoms of nature, and is particu- 
larly rich in Alpine specimens. Connected with it aye a che- 
mical laboratory, halls where are given various courses of pub- 
lic lectures, and a small cabinet of medals, antiquities, and 
other objects of art. The Society of Physics and Natural 
History, devoted to the objects which its name denotes, is a 
branch of the Helvetic Society of Natural History, an associa- 
tion composed of naturalists from all parts of Switzerland, and 
holding annual meetings in each of the cantons alternately. ‘The 
Genevese branch holds periodical public meetings, in the same 
place with the Society for the Advancement of the Arts. This 
latter institution is divided into classes of fine arts, mechanic 
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arts, and agriculture. It has an annual income from the mu- 
nicipality, with which it distributes prizes, and supports a free 
school of drawing and engraving. ‘The Société de Lecture, 
maintained at joint private charge, is an institution similar to the 
Liverpool and Boston Atheneums. It has rooms appropriated 
to reading, to the deposite of its library, to conversation, and to 
practice in the German language. The books, periodical 
works as well as others, after remaining a certain time at the 
public rooms, are permitted to be borrowed by the subscribers. 
There are numerous other societies of a literary and sci- 
entific character, but either with less definite objects, or of 
less importance. ‘There are also several periodical publications, 
one of which, the Bubliothéque Universelle, a monthly maga- 
zine of high reputation, is of twentyfive years standing, and 
another, published quarterly, the Annales de Jurisprudence et 
@Econome Politique, numbers among its editors the distin- 
guished names of Sismondi and Dumont. 

Nor does Geneva abound less in its public institutions of 
charity. Among the principal of these are, the General Hospi- 
tal,—-supported at an annual expense of $40,000 by its funds, 
by the avails of certain duties, and by contributions in the 
churches,—which admits the sick, aged, and poor, or provides 
for them at their own homes, and receives and educates found- 
lings; the French, German, and Italian banks, established in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for the relief of persons of 
those nations persecuted for conscience’ sake, and their descend- 
ants; the Orphan Committee, which apprentices poor orphans; 
the (rphan House, maintained by a voluntary subscription. of 
females, which gives a plain education to about fifty female 
children ; the Dispensary, for the gratuitous provision of the 
poor with medicine and medical advice; the Penitent Asylum 
for Females, and the Savings Bank, an institution, the happy 
operation of which may be estimated from the fact, that in two 
years nine hundred and sixtysix individuals deposited in it 
more than $37,000. ‘ Humane institutions,’ says Simond, ‘ are 
multiplied at Geneva, even to excess.’ An excess of humane 
institutions shows at least a generous spirit. 

The religious establishment is essentially what Calvin left it. 
The twenty seven pastors of the canton, fourteen of whom are 
attached to churches in the city, constitute what is called the 
Venerable Company. ‘This body has the immediate direction 
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of religious worship and instruction. Its presiding officer 1s 
chosen from week to week. The Company, with certain laymen, 
called Ancients, and a delegation of the Council of State, form 
the Consistory, in which body chiefly resides the power of the 
government in relation to ecclesiastical concerns. ‘The pas- 
turs are proposed by the Venerable Company, and appointed 
by the Council of State. Their salaries, which are a little over 
$400 in the city, and two thirds of this sum in the country par- 
ishes, are furnished, as well as the charges of public education, 
from an ancient fund under the management of a commission 
called Société Economique. Since the invasion of the French, 
Catholic worship is also supported at the public charge. 
The diocesan is the bishop of Lausanne and Geneva. He 
appoints the curés, but they must swear allegiance to the gov- 
ernment. It is perhaps worth remarking as a singular fact, 
that the church occupied by the Catholics, since 1803, is the 
same in which the reformed faith was first preached by public 
authority. 

A weekly newspaper gives notice what pastors are to preach 
at the respective churches on the next Lord’sday. ‘The young 
are carefully instructed in the catechism at the schools, and by 
means of familiar lectures from their pastors. ‘The Sunday 
services for the catechumens,’ says Mr Bakewell, the traveller, 
who passed two winters at Geneva, ‘comprise a recapitulary 
explanation of those sections of the catechism, in which they 
have been instructed in classes four days in the preceding 
week. Young persons do not commence this course of reli- 
gious instruction until about the age of fifteen. ‘The course 
lasts twelve months, but where catechumens appear deficient 
in their examinations, they pass through another course in the 
following year. ‘The catechumens all write down, in their own 
language, the instruction which they receive verbally in their 
classes. ‘The writing is carefully examined and corrected by 
the pastor. ‘The youth of both sexes, rich and poor, are ex- 
pected to attend this course of instruction. There are evening 
classes for the apprentices.’ 

We wish we had ampler materials for giving a precise account 
of the manner in which religious instruction is dispensed to the 
young at Geneva. As the system of public education, how- 
ever, resembles in other respects that in the Pays de Vaud, 
as described in the pamphlet of Dean Curtat, we will venture 
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to suppose that the resemblance is maintained in this. At any 
rate, we shall need no apology for introducing statements so in- 
teresting as the following. 


‘For this little population,’ (that of the Pays de Vaud,) ‘a 
sixth part only as great as that of the city of London, there are 
about six hundred schools, attended by about twentyfive thousand 
children, from seven to sixteen years old, besides a great number 
of other preparatory or private schools, and besides the colleges, 
and the means of private instruction for children of opulent fami- 
lies. Every year, all these schools are visited, and tables of ob- 
servations, made in these six hundred visits, are sent to the aca- 
demic council, in which one of the first magistrates of the state 
presides ; so that the government is acquainted with the condition 
of public and religious education throughout the canton. Young 
people, arrived at the age of fifteen years, all repair to the pastors 
of their respective parishes, to attend a more extended course of 
christian instruction, through one or two winters. The pastors 
devote themselves to this task with the most sedulous and hearty 
zeal, as to the happiest and most useful of their labors. The 
catechumens are then received to the holy supper, and to the 
confirmation of their baptismal vows, in a solemn manner, well 
fitted to excite to piety, by means of the ceremony itself, and still 
more by the touching recollections which it awakens. Thus re- 
ligious instruction is spread, maintained, and renewed, from the 
most tender age, for every individual, without interruption.’ 


De 0 Etablissement, &c, p. 43. 


But to return to Geneva. The repvtation which it has won 
in letters and controversy, must, from its nature, be for the 
most part the property of a few. The glory of the testimony 
which it has borne to Protestantism and civil liberty, is shared 
by the mass of its citizens ; but even this does them not so much 
honor as the high standard which they have maintained in 
respect to the morals of private life. Exposed to all the disad- 
vantagés of a frontier town, and of a travelling thoroughfare, 
Geneva has not failed to signalize itself by a remarkable purity 
of manners. Occupied by the French, at the maddest period 
of their vices, the conquerors saw an impassable line drawn 
between them and their subjects. ‘Their intercourse was only 
the more scrupulously shunned, because their bayonets were 
law; and the day which drove them from Geneva, found them 
as much strangers in its respectable circles, as that on which their 
first guard was set. No place is more industrious, orderly, and 
quiet. No where are seen more healthy and cheerful faces. 
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With the few crimes which are committed, foreigners are mostly 
chargeable. ‘The number of foundlings received from the 
whole canton at the hospital,’ says Simond, Travels, I. 526, 

‘does not exceed thirty a year.’ Libertinism involves the loss 
of one’s standing in reputable company, and gaming and intem- 
perance are scarcely known. We confidently believe we should 
be justified in stating it as the testimony of all credible witnesses, 
that, in respect to morals, no city in Europe, with an equal 
population, and equal means of luxury, compares favorably 
with Geneva. This is taking the lowest ground, except as to 
unanimity. Such persons, even when prejudiced against its 
theology, commonly speak of its morals with nothing short of 
admiration. ‘This condition of things may be in part attributed 
to the circumstances of a small state, where each man knows and 
watches his neighbour. But it seems reasonable to ascribe it 
chiefly to a thorough system of religious education, and to the la- 
bors of a devoted clergy. When we add, that this better than 
Scottish strictness is combined, in the character of good society, 
with French elegance and English sincerity, and all this in a 
place so recommended by its picturesque position, and the free- 
dom, plainness, and seclusion permitted by its popular institu- 
tions, no one will wonder that they who have their place of 
residence to choose, should so often find it here, and that it 
should have been for many generations the customary resort 
of the studious, the lover of nature, and the unfortunate and 
retired great. The consequence is a mutual benefit. These 
strangers meet on terms of republican equality, on the common 
ground of men, in the bosom of a society distinguished by every 
domestic virtue, by every chaste and manly grace of manners, 
and by an intellectual culture, carried generally to a great extent, 
and in not a few instances to a maturity which it is praise enough 
to rival. They dwell in the midst of a kind and conscientious 
people, refined without luxury, and thoughtful without ambi- 
tion; and in the seclusion of this quiet world of bright water, 
rich valley , and still masses of eternal snow, their hearts are laid 
open to those soothing and exalting influences which God sends 
forth from the most grand and lovely objects he has made. On 
the other hand, this people are not without profit from their 
guests. ‘Their minds are kept in action; their materials for 
thinking are enlarged ; their curiosity is stimulated and fed; to 
their own solid qualities, they learn to add those which are con- 
ventional and exterior ; and, without any prejudice to those sim- 
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ple virtues, of which they know too well the worth, they acquire 
that facility which uses them to the best results, and that address 
and selfeommand, in union with which they show to the most 
advantage.* 

Among the present pastors of Geneva, none are more cele- 
brated, as preachers, than M. Cellerier, the elder, and M. Che- 
neviere. ‘To those acquainted with Geneva,’ says Pons, 
whom we have quoted before, (p. xiv,) ‘ the reputation of Cel- 
lerier is well known. Five generations have been edified by the 
pious and affectionate lessons of this excellent divine ; and in 
the minds of the oldest, as well as the youngest of his fellow- 
citizens, whatever suggests the idea of goodness, greatness of 
mind, sound piety, and christian benevolence, is associated with 
his name. Unassuming, disinterested, and without the least 
particle of worldly ambition, the Rev. J.1.S. Cellerier devoted 
thirty years of his life to the care of a country parish, only oc- 
casionally preaching at Geneva; and when, at length, he was 
prevailed upon to retire upon a small pension, and to transfer 
his labors to his son, he still chose to remain among the flock, 
over whom he had presided.’ His reputation is established by 
four volumes of printed sermons. He rarely comes to Geneva, 
but it was our good fortune to see and hear him there. The 
hour of service was nine o’clock, which, in a December morn- 
ing, in latitude 46°, is not late; but soon after eight, the place 
of worship was so thronged, that admittance was with difficulty 
obtained, and a few moments later, it was apparent from the 
press, that there were numbers behind who could not come within 
sight or hearing. ‘The preacher’s subject, the answer of Bar- 


* «A miniature republic existed upon the borders of France, speaking the 
same language, reading the same books, carrying on a daily intercourse with 
the French metropolis. The same thirst.of knowledge, the same zeal for 
the progress of the human mind, the same disposition to the study of mathe- 
matical and natural science, the same general acquaintance with foreign 
languages ; in a word, the same energetic impulse, which agitated France 
during the eighteenth century, was felt, perhaps even more forcibly, in the 
republic of Geneva; but, among a people where a severe morality prevailed, 
where religion was reverenced, where the influence of the laws was constant 
and regular, and the simple habits of former ages were yet strong, this impulse 
did not, as among their neighbours, give rise to a spirit of petulant scepticism, 
much less attack any of the bonds of society. Their writers never lost their 
veneration for those principles and institutions which were consecrated by the 
veneration of past ages ; their manner of advancing to every question was still 
characterized by gravity and moderation; whilst the general tone of society 
displayed enlightened information, and a lively interest in the cause of letters, 
tempered with reserve and deliberation in judgment and opinion.’ 
Littérature Francaise pendant le Dirhuitiéme Siécle, par M.de Barante 
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zillai to David, led hin to describe the virtues of age, which he 
did with an unction that could only spring from a genuine ex- 
perience of their pleasures. His style, without any ambitious 
ornament, was beautifully finished, for the Genevese are severe 
critics in style, and he is reckoned a master. His arrangement 
was most happily calculated for effect, at the same time that it 
was marked by that simplicity, which is the last attainment of 
art. His voice, though said not to be what it once was, seemed 
the perfection of plaintive softness, and his action was all grace, 
ease, persuasiveness, and sincerity. We have rarely heard sO 
affecting a preacher, and never one who answered so well to 
the idea one forms of Fenelon. We also saw him in private, 
and the old man’s fervent blessing, when we parted, will stay 
long in our memory. 

M. Cheneviere, one of the four professors in the theological 
faculty, and successor to the chair of Calvin, in addition to his 
distinguished name as a preacher, has deserved well of the 
cause of biblical science, and of the advancing reformation. 
Of great candor and good judgment, as well as talent, energy, 
and extraordinary learning, he may be reckoned the Ajax Te- 
lamon of that theological field. He is said to have given proof 
of his devotion to the work, by remaining at Geneva to prose- 
cute it, at no inconsiderable personal sacrifice, when other situa- 
tions have been pressed upon him, and among them one of 
large emolument and very little labor in the metropolis of 
France. ‘Though still young, he has already given to the pub- 
lic not a few valuable works. In a bookseller’s advertisement 
before us, which very probably contains an incomplete list of his 
publications, we find a Selection, in four volumes octavo, from 
Saurin’s Sermons, a Compend of the Sacred History, and of the 
History of the Christian Church, and a Translation of Michaelis’ 
Introduction and Marsh’s Notes, with Original Notes added. 
A later work is entitled Observations on Pulpit Eloquence. He 
is understood to be engaged, we believe jointly with others, in 
a revision of the standard Genevese version of the scriptures, 
which that sensible people, with a wisdom which their fellow 
Protestants would do well to imitate, take care to have labori- 
ously exaniined and corrected anew, as often ag a new impres- 
sion becomes necessary. We cannot but hope he will see to 
the expunging of the interpolated text, 1 John, v. 7, and the re- 
storation of the mangled text, 1 Timothy, ii. 16, which have 
defaced that excellent version far too long. The wages of such 
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fidelity to God’s word will be no little vituperation ; but this, he 
and his compeers are able to bear. He himself has well writ- 
ten, that ‘ Geneva is attacked, because it is in advance of most 
of the other churches in the nineteenth century, as it was in the 
sixteenth; the time will come, when it will receive as many 
commendations and blessings for its present conduct, as of late 
it has experienced insults.’ And this might well be encourage- 
ment to him, if he had not other encouragement which is far 
better. 

In the pamphlet whose title stands second at the head of this 
article, M. Cheneviére gives a rapid sketch of the history of 
the science of theology, and, having touched upon the nature 
and the methods of that progress of which this science admits, 
states the question, why it has in fact been almost stationary since 
the reformation, while so much has been done in other sciences, 
and that too in some closely related to it? For this, he assigns 
four causes. 1. Contempt for reason, in consequence of which, 
scripture is deprived of the use of that, which, in an humble and 
conscientious application, was meant for its interpreter, and the 
way is left open to all those dreams, which, under the name of 
mysteries, delude the enthusiastic mind. 2. Reverence for 
authority. ‘'To what authority,’ asks the writer, ‘ shall we ap- 
peal? Tothe Fathers of the church? ‘They were at variance 
among themselves; and the scriptures, their only proper guide, 
are ours as well as theirs. To tradition? We cannot know its 
authenticity, and if we might, to allow it to pass sentence upon 
religious doctrines, would be to subject them to a tribunal of 
ancient popular opinion, which, good judge as it must be allowed 
to be in questions of fact, is quite incompetent to pass upon ques- 
tions of abstract truth. ‘To the opinion of reformers? These 
reformers owe their name to their declaring that human au- 
thority was no authority for them. It was by disclaiming this 
that they served religion; and they never pretended that they 
had rendered it, in this way, all the service of which it was 
susceptible. ‘To the sentiments of our ancestors? What an- 
cestors? ‘Three centuries back, they were in the mire of 
popish superstitions ; and at a remoter period, they were Jews 
and heathens.’ 3. That blind devotion to system, which ar- 
ranges the stores of a partial knowledge, and, when new facts 
are disclosed, inconsistent with that arrangement, sooner than 
abandon it, will deny the facts. 4. Desertion of that only path 
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to truth, which has been successfully followed in other depart- 
ments of knowledge. ‘ What,’ says the writer, 


‘What should we think of those, who, giving themselves to 
any study, should declare themselves possessors of the truth, 
should affirm that they alone understood all that relates to that 
study, and should seriously decree that all who thought differently 
were in error? ‘This course, exploded in every other science, is 
adopted, or suffered only in theology.—What should we think of 
scientific men, if, instead of confining themselves to arguments, 
to convince those who gave explanations of the same phenomena 
different from theirs, they should undertake to reduce such dissen- 
tients to silence, by calling them by disdainful names, and should 
imagine that to anathematize, was to get the better of them? 
Lovers of science, persons who prefer knowledge to altercation, 
discussion to wrangling, would infallibly be disgusted with sci- 
ence. ‘This course, however, theologians often take. What a 
discouragement in the pursuit of truth! How much better the 
example which our cotemporaries, devoted to the arts and sci- 
ences, have set! Learned men, citizens of different nations en- 
gaged in the most bitter wars, have stretched the hand to one 
another. Without being disturbed by the inconsistency of their 
several explanations and hypotheses, they have surmounted nu- 
merous difficulties, by mutually communicating their respective 
results. ‘They have remembered that men are brethren, and that 
the works which honor one people, honor a race.-—What would be 
thought, again, if learned men were to organize factions, and 
require that all the world, even ignorant persons, not capable of 
understanding the terms made use of, should enrol themselves as 
partisans? This, however, is the principal business of many 
theologians. When the spirit of the age and the general infor- 
mation obstruct the dissemination of their theories among the 
enlightened, they seek —_— among the classes the least in- 
formed or competent to decide such questions; they profit by the 
quick sensibility and lively imagination of females to engage 
them in their cause; and such adherents, flattered to see them- 
selves in demand with persons whom they honor, insist, in their 
turn, that they maintain the true faith, and prove it by the repe- 
tition of words beyond their comprehension.—In human science, 
when we have been unable, after laborious investigation, to attain 
to certainty, when propositions are not satisfactorily proved, or 
some observations seem contradicted by others, the part we take 
is, to hold our judgments in suspense, till further labors or new 
observations dispel the obscurity, and bring conviction. An op- 
posite course is often pursued by theologians. Hesitation seems 
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to them a crime, and outrage against the Supreme Majesty. 
“God has spoken; we must believe.” He has indeed spoken ; 
but is it certain that he has said what you maintain; and ought 
we not to fear lest we should give to what he has not said, the 
sanction of his sovereign authority ?—To overcome the repug- 
nance which is felt to embrace his views, or to confirm the unde- 
cided, the theologian overwhelms and confuses the imagination, 
moves the feelings, makes eternal happiness to depend on the 
reception of his glosses ; that is to say, he preoccupies the minds 
of those whom he addresses, and designedly puts them in the 
situation the most unfavorable for the discovery of truth. Sup- 
pose the jurist, or the philosopher, to take this course. Suppose 
the theologian himself should take it in the conduct of his secular 
affairs,—a thing which he takes good heed not to do,—what 
errors and disasters of every kind would be the certain con- 
sequence !—In scientific pursuits, the laws of investigation are 
not changed, as different occasions for applying them arise. We 
are careful to make a consistent and logical application of the 
principles which have been laid down. But not so in theology. 
Ask a theologian, why he does not believe the real presence, 
when our Lord has declared, ‘“* This is my body,” he will remind 
you that when Jesus said this, he was instituting the Supper, and 
eating it himself with his apostles, and he will call the evidence 
of sense and reason to his support in rejecting the literal inter- 
pretation of those words, and assigning to them a figurative 
meaning, which is at once intelligible and edifying. But tomor- 
row, confront this same person with a brother Protestant, who 
does not think in all respects like him, and whom of course he 
calls a heretic,—all is changed ; reason is then out of the question ; 
good sense is no longer heard of; but mystery. Now he takes 
advantage of a rule to combat the opinions of others, and now 
he renounces it, to defend his own. With such management, all 
science would become stationary, if it did not retrograde.’ 
p. 46. 


We reluctantly forbear to give further extracts. M. Che- 
neviere well understands the extent, the obstructions, the re- 
sources, and the importance of a reformer’s work, and he has 
our wishes and prayers for a signal success in prosecuting it. 
He and his coadjutors labor in a most illustrious field. Great 
as Geneva has been in other provinces of human greatness, her 
religious honors belittle all the rest. It is to her citizens that 
the praise belongs of that prompt and fearless zeal with which,— 
a feeble arm against a host,—she adopted and maintained the 
reformation. It is upon some of her leaders, and those not 
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always her own sons, that the evil passions, with which that zeal 
was sometimes alloyed, are chargeable. It was a striking 
sight when crowds of sufferers for conscience’ sake from the 
mighty states of Great Britain, Italy, and France, gathered 
within her narrow walls for refuge, while at the same time the 
labors of her scholars beat the track of the advancing refor- 
mation, and a spirit went forth from her to the remotest 
kingdoms, incapable of being daunted by the prospect of 
the dungeon and the stake. In more peaceable and in some 
respects more tempted times, she abandoned not the work so 
well begun. The writings of her divines of the beginning of 
the last century, may in some sense be regarded as marking a 
second era in the progress of reformed Christendom towards 
christian truth. It is matter of rejoicing and encouragement to 
know that her orb still culminates. A great duty is imposed 
on those on whom at this day it devolves to maintain her place ; 
for the Protestant world is used, and loves to follow her leading 
genius. They labor in the obscurity of na ignoble spot of 
earth. ‘The age looks to them and posterity will look to them, 
to see if they have worthily discharged the trust to which they 
have succeeded. As long as there is history, it cannot be an 
unknown or an unobserved fact, whether, in the advance of 
religious truth, Geneva, at this period, asserted or forsook her 
honorable station. 

The better opinions which now are there maintained, are 
said ‘to be not slowly diffusing themselves in other states of the 
confederacy. We watch their progress with strong interest 
and hope. Switzerland is a country never to be thought of 
with indifference. We are as little admirers as others, of mar- 
tial glory, but we own we cannot think without emotion of a 
poor and scanty population, defending their rocks with splendid 
success against the hosts of those opulent and warlike states 
by which, on all sides, they were hemmed in, and, in the history 
of three centuries, through which they maintained the name of 
being invincible in arms, recording instances of patriotic selfde- 
votion which leave Spartan heroism no advantage in the com- 
parison. But Switzerland has borne far better fruit than ‘ man 
and steel, the soldier and his sword.’ It has borne a rich har- 
vest of solid learning, and plain substantial virtue. We cannot 
anticipate without delight the full influence of a purified faith 
upon a simple, energetic, thoughtful people, domestic in their 
habits, and less exposed than most others to those influences of 
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social life, which draw away the mind from God. And we 
encourage the hope that among them too, a pure faith is more 
likely soon to prevail, than for the most part it is elsewhere, 
against the opposition which every where it must encounter. 
The native country of Zuingle, Turretin, Le Clerc, and Wet- 
stein, the adopted country of Calvin, Beza and Erasmus, has 
never ceased to be distinguished by men of profound learning 
in theology. Its sedate, well taught, and clearsighted people, are 
of a character to which arguments in behalf of truth, are least 
likely to be addressed in vain, and over which unworthy reasons 
for adherence to detected error, are least of all likely to have 
power. In the silent retirement of their lonely home, too, reli- 
gion holds the closest communion with the heart, and the need 
of a religion which will intimately correspond with the most 
excited energy, and most pure and gentle feelings which belong 
to man, is felt with peculiar force. That volume of the book 
of nature, which God holds up to their view, exhibits him in 
the most speaking characters. ‘Those are strong, and deep, 
thoughts which are pondered amidst the terrific or beautiful 
wonders of the Alpine world, and thoughts which have little 
unison indeed with the dry jargon of a technical theology. 





Art. [1].—A Discourse preached at the Dedication of the 
Second Unitarian Church, New York, December 7, 1826. 
By Wituiam Exvvery Cuanninc. New York. 1826. 


Tue object of this sermon is to defend Unitarian Christianity 
on the ground of its peculiar ‘fitness to promote true, deep, 
and living piety.” To a mind not prejudiced by education, 
and habits of life, not pledged to any system, nor bound to it 
by ties of interest, the force and clearness of reasoning with 
which this position is maintained, must be irresistible. Of this 
fact we venture to say that there will be decisive proof. The 
sermon may be attacked, complained of, criticised, perhaps 
reviled ; men may shut their eyes to it; they may refrain from 
reading it, regarding it as a matter of conscience to keep them- 
selves in error; or having read it, they may exclude it from 
their thoughts ;—but it will not be answered. There will be, 
we think, no attempt to answer it, except, perhaps, by some one 
incapable of estimating either his own powers, or the force of argu- 
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ment. Undoubtedly men will go on for a time teaching and 
believing, or fancying they believe, the doctrines which it op- 
poses ; but this sermon affords a fair test how far truth and rea- 
son, expressed with the most convincing and persuasive elo- 
quence, may avail against an inveterate error. 

The intellectual power displayed in this discourse is not, 
however, a more striking characteristic of it, than the elevation, 
purity, and strength of feeling which it discovers, respecting 
the true character, and proper influence of religion. Let one 
who has just been reading the works of Calvin, or Edwards, or 
those of any of the thousand other writers of the same class, 
turn to this.discourse. If he remain true to the moral senti- 
ments which God has given us ; he will feel that he is enjoying 
a new life ; that he is raised, as it were, from some subterrane- 
an region of damps, chill and darkness, to breathe in the open 
air and light, to enjoy the genial warmth of nature, and to be~ 
hold the glories of heaven and earth ; that he holds converse 
with a mind of a far higher order, and of far other apprehen- 
sions and powers. ‘The comparison which he will involuntarily 
make, may be expressed in the language of Virgil— 


Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et seva sonare 


Verbera: tum stridor ferri, tracteque catena. 
* * * + * 


Largior hic campos ether, et lumine vestit 
Purpureo ; solemque swum, sua sidera norunt. 


The topic discussed in this sermon is one of the highest in- 
terest, and which required-to be treated with ali the freedom, 
openness, and strength of statement and expression which are 
used. We repeat what we have said, it is one of the highest 
interest, as affecting the moral condition, the jntellectual im- 
provement, and the happiness of man. There are some who 
appear to think that no studies or discussions are of importance 
except those, which tend directly to increase the amount of 
physical enjoyments, or to add to the vanities, the amusement, 
or the embellishment of life ; or such as give a pleasant exer- 
cise to the mind, without any direct or inconvenient bearing 
upon men’s sentiments and principles of action. According 
to them, the physical sciences must be advanced, poetry, the 
drama, works of fiction, and the fine arts are to be encouraged, 
history furnishes a pleasant recreation, political economy affords 
topics for discussion, and if wisely studied, may increase the 
wealth of individuals or of a nation, and there are other branches 
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of learning which may promote a man’s advancement in life ; 
but as for metaphysics, the science of morals, and critical and 
doctrinal theology, a wise man will ‘ doff them aside, and let them 
pass.’ The study of mind, of all that is active and immortal in 
our nature, of its powers and its laws, of those principles on 
which its improvement depends ;—the study of the nature, 
character and will of God, the most ennobling and affecting 
object of contemplation, the object of highest interest to beings 
who are entirely at his disposal ;—a just acquaintance with 
incomparably the most wonderful events in the history of our 
race, relating to the direct interpositions of our Creator ;—a 
correct conception of those truths which the Almighty has 
deemed of sufficient importance for himself to communicate to 
man ;—right notions of the principles and extent of duty, of 
that science which has a continual operation upon our affections 
and conduct ;—a true apprehension of our relations to God and 
eternity, and of all that is of serious concern in our hopes and 
fears ;—those studies, in a word, which lay at the foundation 
of all correct principles of judgment, feeling, taste, and action, 
respecting the objects and events of life, are regarded by some 
as of scarcely any interest to a really practical and intelligent 
man, and as principally serving to minister occasions of strife and 
ill will to those who would be much better employed, if they 
would cease to disturb the opinions of their fellow men upon 
topics like these ; seeing that it is of so little importance whether 
men believe what is true or false concerning them. Such per- 
sons will of course form a very different estimate of the merit 
and value of this sermon from what we do. 

There is another class of readers, who, though agreeing with 
the author in the doctrine which he maintains, may not be quite 
satisfied with the discourse before us, and this through a little 
excess, perhaps, of humanity. It is unpleasant to a man to be 
opposed in an opinion, especially one which he has long enter- 
tained and obstinately defended. It is the more unpleasant, in 
proportion as the arguments brought against his opinion are 
clear and unanswerable. But his state of feeling becomes ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable ; he is even liable to be exasperated, 
when, notwithstanding these arguments, he is determined to 
retain his opinion. Now there are some who from a distinct 
perception of this state of mind, and a generous sympathy with 
their opponents, seem to regard it as a breach of christian 
charity to urge any reasoning with much clearness and force. 
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To produce an unanswerable argument appears to them unfeel- 
ing and severe ; and an impressive statement to which no objec- 
tion can be made, is, in their view, little better than a sarcasm. 
If a writer express and defend his opinions very earnestly, 
as if thoroughly convinced of their truth and importance ; it 
exposes him, in their opinion, to the charge of arrogance, 
because it implies clearly that he thinks himself in the right, 
and that every one who differs from him must be in the wrong. 
According to their notions of the character required by our 
religion, it is necessary for a Christian to reason somewhat 
weakly and obscurely, with no great explicitness of language, 
or concentration of thought or argument, but in a diluted style ; 
so that he may not offend the prejudices, and thus hurt the 
feelings of men of opposite opinions. But the sermon before 
us is deficient in all those excellencies. 

Now we must confess that there seems to us some error in 
this view of the subject ; and we cannot help fearing that this 
excess of charity may lead men to be a little uncharitable, and 
to charge a writer with faults from which he is wholly free. 
In our opinion, there is no tract of any writer to be named, 
breathing a more liberal and philosophic spirit than this dis- 
course ; discovering more of that enlargement of mind which 
regards man as the creature of God, and not as the follower of 
a sect; more thoroughly imbued with the purest christian senti- 
ments, or showing a more single and devoted earnestness in 
the cause of truth, without any mixture of merely personal feel- 
ing. As for the complaint that the language of this discourse 
is too strong—it is not common to quote a novel in a theological 
review ; but Miss Edgeworth’s novels are works to be quoted 
any where, and we are tempted to give the words, which she 
puts into the mouth of one of her most excellent characters. 
‘ Strong—very strong! I am glad of it—the delicate, guard- 
ed, qualifying, trimming, mincing mode of speaking truth makes 
no sort of impression. ‘Truth should always be strong, speak- 
ing or acting.’ 

Still there are those on whose attention we should not press 
this discourse. ‘There are minds in which the best and most 
beautiful affections have clustered round a system of faith, 
many parts of which may seem to us erroneous. Of the doc- 
trines which they have been taught and have received, the 
heart has elected, and incorporated with itself, only those which 
tend to good. What is false and pernicious lies inert, and 
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almost unregarded. But still it is a part of their faith; and 
there is danger of giving useless pain, doubt, or anxiety; or 
perhaps of shaking and weakening the whole system of belief in 
such minds, by any attempt to remove it. Their habits of 
thinking and feeling are foreign from such discussions, In a 
struggle for all that is most valuable, we would not force the 
infirmity of age, or female delicacy, or natural weakness, into 
the conflict, though we delight in believing that they will enjoy 
the fruits of the victory. We are not anxious to make prose- 
lytes, but to make Christians; and if the superstructure of 
true christian excellence has been raised upon whatever doc- 
trines, we are satisfied: We have no wish to disturb it, in order 


to provide what we may think a far better and more secure © 


foundation. 

But though we would not, in individual cases, assail false 
opinions, accidentally innocent, and which are guarded by sacred 
and dear associations, yet let it not be thought that we are 
wanting in a deep feeling of the noxiousness of those religious 
errors, which have so long prevailed, in their general operation. 
We may illustrate our meaning. ‘Though one would not dis- 
turb the devotions of a sincere Catholic, kneeling, full of grati- 
tude and adoration, 

‘ Where holiest Mary bends, 

In virgin beauty, o’er her blessed babe—. 

A sight that almost to idolatry 

Might win the soul by love ;’ 
yet who would think that Luther and his followers ought to have 
been more considerate and reserved in opposing the papal abuses, 
and the whole hierarchy by which they were supported ; or to 
have thrown themselves with less spirit into the breach, where the 
battle of the civilized world was to be fought? ‘The religious 
reformation which is now going on, though very different in its 
character from that of the sixteenth century, is one of not less 
importance. The world is so far in advance of the false systems 
of doctrine which have existed under the name of Christianity, 
that they are losing all hold upon the minds of intelligent men, 
This is still more true of other countries than our own, ‘The 
established faith of every nation in Europe, is regarded, by a great 
majority of the more intelligent classes, at best with nothing 
more than an outward show of respect as a part of the political 
system ; sometimes kept out of view with decent indifference, 
and respectful silence, and sometimes assailed with open ay 
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indirect expressions of unbelief and scorn. Yet in most minds 
the established faith is identified with Christianity. Religion 
has thus been abandoned to very weak expositors and defenders ; 
men better fitted to render it an object of doubt and ridicule, 
than to vindicate its character. We have heard it quoted as the 
remark of a distinguished foreigner, ‘that the wheels of Christian- 
ity were worn out, and it was time to get up some new machine- 
ry to operate upon society.’ ‘The remark, we may believe, was 
in a great degree true of the systems of faith, which he had been 
accustomed to regard as different forms of Christianity. They 
are wearing out. ‘The human errors in which they had their 
origin have ‘died away. ‘Their roots are perishing. But for 
us, we are looking forward, not to any new delusion to supply 
their place, but to the prevalence of the truth. We will not, and 
we cannot give up the belief, that the work of God, commenced 
eighteen hundred years ago, and which human ignorance, 
error, folly, and crime have done so much to counteract, is 
beginning to manifest itself in its glory and power. The king- 
dom of God is coming, though it may be now, as it was at first, 
not with observation. We do believe in the regeneration of 
true religion, or, in other words, of pure Christianity. We do 
believe that the time is approaching, when the evidences of 
our faith shall be unobscured, and its sublime and ennobling 
truths be presented to the affections of men, unmingled with, 
unconcealed by, a mass of revolting errors. Nor can this be- 
lief seem unfounded, when we see, as in the author of the dis- 
course before us, the example of a man of the highest order 
of intellect, of a mind such as has rarely operated upon the 
intellectual and moral condition of our race, devoted to the 
cause of human improvement and goodness. It is with a deep 
and solemn interest, that we believe still further, that the resto- 
ration of true religion is to proceed principally from our own 
country ; from that country which has in so many respects given 
an example to the rest of mankind. Here we now enjoy per- 
fect freedom of discussion. ‘The errors to be opposed are not 
incorporated, as elsewhere, into the very frame of society. 
Here religion has a strong hold upon the minds of many, ready 
to learn, and anxious to understand its character and evidences. 
And here it has found, and we trust will find, those capable of 
defending it, of explaiting and enforcing its truths, and of 


. . . o 
revealing them in all their splendor to the hearts of men. 
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Arr. 1V.—Address on Church Music; delivered by Request 
tn the Vestry of Hanover Church, and in the Third Bap- 
tist Church in Boston. By Lowetu Mason. Boston, 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1826. pp. 42. 


[Continued from Vol. III., page 498.] 


In our last number, we confined our remarks upon church 
music to its true character and design. We intend, at present, 
to add a few words on the means by which its design may be 
accomplished, and the true character imparted to it in our places 
of worship. We shall avail ourselves, in doing this, of the as- 
sistance of Mr Mason, so far as we may find it to our purpose, 
and remark freely on whatever may seem objectionable in the 
practice that prevails. 

It is most evident, that the highest effect of sacred music, must 
be derived from a combination of causes, all of which must 
concur to the proposed end, and in proportion as either of 
them fails, or is imperfect, in the same proportion the music 
will be imperfect, and its influence feeble. This is the reason 
why fine psalmody is so rare. Some of its ingredients, per- 
haps, are found in perfection, but others are lamentably wanting. 
We hear fine voices, but they are inexpressive ; or the tune is 
sung well, but the utterance of the words is inarticulate ; or the 
vocal chorus is drowned by instruments; or the psalm and the 
tune are ill adapted to each other; or the only object of the 
performers, is to execute finely, and of consequence the religious 
sentiment is destroyed. Either of these defects detracts from 
the requisite perfection of the whole, and it is easily seen how 
rare a thing that perfection must be. Instead, therefore, of 
wondering that our psalmody is no better, it is often a matter of 
surprise that it is so good ; and, in going on to point out some 
prevalent causes of evil, we wish to be understood as seeking 
to encourage attempts for improvement, but not to promote a 
habit of criticism and dissatisfaction. 

One of the most important subjects of attention in this view, 
is the character of the hymns which are used. ‘The hymns 
lead the mind to the sentiment, and on them the state of the 
mind principally depends. ‘They must, therefore, be in them- 
selves full of just thought and elevated feeling, calculated to 
improve the mind, to move the heart, and to keep alive the at- 
tention. If they express false, or exaggerated, or affected sen- 
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timent; if they be clothed in language and imagery offensive to 
good taste ; if they be doggrel instead of poetry ; if they be history 
or creeds in rbyme; or from any cause low, vapid, uninterest- 
ing,—there will be no satisfaction or benefit in the use of them. 
They create a habit of inattention to the most delightful service, 
and check rather than encourage the rising devotion of the soul. 
It is surprising how many of the hymns of even the most pious 
and successful poets, are open to some of these objections ; so 
that perhaps no collection is to be found, of which every hymn 
is perfectly suited to public worship. As Mr Mason very justly 
Bays, 

_* Many ofthe hymns in common use are addressed almost ex- 
clusively to the understanding, and are argumentative, or didac- 
tic, or narrative in their character. Such hymns, perhaps, are 
not as unfit for musical expression as a demonstration of Euclid, 
or Edwards on the Freedom of the Will, or Hume’s History of 
England ; but it is not unfrequently the case, that, by an injudi- 
cious selection of this kind, the good effect of singing is wholly 
lost. Probably one third, or even more of the hymns in common 
use, are unfit for musical purposes; and perhaps in no other way 
can ministers of the gospel do more to advance the cause of 
church music, than by an attention to this subject.’ p. 38. 


It is cause for unfeigned surprise, that any of our churches are 
satisfied to retain in use some of the books, which are very ex- 
ceptionable on the ground just mentioned; such, for example, 
as Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. Watts, more than perhaps any 
other man, had the genuine power of a religious lyric poet. 
His best specimens remain unsurpassed, and they are far more 
numerous than those of any other writer. He never can hold 
a second place in this department, and we do not wonder at the 
reverence which has been attached to his name. But he wrote 
an immense number of hymns, and many of them were un- 
avoidably meagre and bad; poor in conception and in diction, 
and sometimes low in imagery and revolting in sentiment. Why 
then should his whole collection of good, bad, and indifferent, 
be perpetuated in our churches, to the exclusion of the many 
excellent compositions of other writers? Why should the 
second rate verses of Watts be made familiar, while the first rate 
lyrics of Doddridge, Scott, Mrs Steele, and Mrs Barbauld 
are unknown, and never permitted to excite and elevate the 
devotion of the sanctuary? ‘The church is defrauded of its 
greatest improvement, the worshippers are deprived of the best 
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aids to their service, if they are thus bound down to the per- 
petual use of one author, and never permitted to raise their 
voices to the holy breathings of other gifted minds. The great- 
est edification can come only from bringing together the best 
efforts of all the best writers. No one man, not even the great 
Watts, can possibly satisfy all the wants, and express all the 
feelings of the devout mind. And that any congregations, even 
those of the Calvinists, should confine themselves to him, ex- 
cites feelings of unspeakable wonder. Of any selection which 
should be made, his hymns would constitute a considerable 
portion ; and while several selections of great merit are to be 
found, we do not understand how it is possible to be satisfied 
with the works of any one author alone. Yet true-it is, that 
there are even Unitarian congregations, which use Watts, with 
all his errors of doctrine and faults of taste, though Sewall and 
Dabney have published selections, which contain whatever is 
most excellent in him, together with the choicest specimens of 
others. Let such collections be used, from which even the 
most careless cannot cull for use an offensive or an unimpressive 
ode, and one obstacle to effective psalmody will be removed. 
The worshipper will always have a good sentiment in an unex- 
ceptionable form presented to bim, and be able to abandon 
himself to the impressions of the moment, without being chilled 
or held back by any violence done to his convictions or his 
taste. 

Next to the selection of hymns, the selection of tunes is im- 
portant. ‘They must be of right expression and good taste; 
for, if they be light and frivolous, or heavy and unmeaning, they 
will not fall upon the ear with that satisfaction which shall 
awaken the attention, and call up devout emotions. They must 
be pleasant, so as to engage the ear; expressive, so as tg excite 
feeling ; serious, so as to suit the occasion and the place ; simple, 
so as to be easily comprehended and followed. 


‘One of the most important characteristics of a good psalm 
tune,’ says Mr Mason, ‘ is simplicity; or such an arrangement, 
with respect to both melody and harmony, as to render the design 
intelligible, and the execution easy. Solemnity is no less impor- 
tant. But how often do we find tunes the most complicated and 
difficult, both as regards melody and harmony, or florid and rapid 
movements, chosen in preference to simple and familiar airs. * * * 
Let there be a small number of simple, easy, and solemn tunes 
selected for the use of the choir in public worship. New tunes 
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may be occasionally introduced, but not until they are perfectly fa- 
miliar, if possible, to the whole congregation,—at least to the per- 
formers. A change should be constantly going on, but so gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible.’ pp. 38, 39. 


This last caution is particularly important, because we are 
persuaded, that a great evil arises from the fondness for change 
indulged by our singing choirs. Scarcely has a tune become 
familiar to the ears of the congregation, before the performers 
are tired of it, and exchange it for another; so that, in some of 
our churches, the people are for ever going through the labor 
of learning new tunes, and are seldom allowed the indulgence 
of attending to one that is familiar; or, if old and well known 
tunes are sung, it is perhaps with such changes in the harmony, 
as to give them a new expression, and to fatigue and perplex 
the uninitiated hearer. Now all this, however it may promote 
the science of music, has a very injurious effect on devotion. 
Every one knows that the effect of music depends greatly on 
the associations connected with it; associations, which can be- 
long to it only when familiar, and which render the ordinary 
tunes, which we heard and loved in childhood, far more delight- 
ful than the infinitely finer tunes which we hear for the first 
time. ‘Tunes to which we have been long accustomed in wor- 
ship, seem to belong to God’s house, and we meet them there 
as old friends, and open our hearts to them at once. The un- 
easiness with which many endure the perpetual introduction of 
new music, is perfectly natural, and ought to be expected. It 
is thought to be a proof of uncultivated taste; but it certainly 
is not always so, for a new tune is not necessarily in right taste ; 
and good judgment sometimes, and nature always, will say, the 
old is better. 

Weado not know how it happens, that this obi and natu- 
ral principle has been so much overlooked by those who have 
undertaken the direction of public psalmody, and who have en- 
gaged themselves, for a few years past, in making the most vio- 
lent and reckless revolutions in our standard guides. Not satis- 
fied with the great and necessary change, which banished the 
trivial and bewildering fugues of twentyfive years ago, and 
substituted for them the plain, simple, and ancient psalmody of 
Old Hundred and St Ann’s, they have gone on with their 
annual changes, as it were, till scarcely a melody is to be found 
of more than four years acquaintance ; or, if of greater age, it 
is so disguised and dressed out with a new harmony, as to be, to 
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all intents and purposes, a stranger to the congregation. Now 
this is wholly against the principles of our nature, and a serious 
injury to the devotional purposes of psalmody. It goes on the 
idea of satisfying professed amateurs, and deals with the simple 
and unlearned congregation, as if they were all acquainted with 
the laws of harmony, and listened with the ears of scientific 
criticism, and as if capable, therefore, of receiving pleasure 
from the study of new specimens of the art. It is a serious 
mistake. ‘They are capable of receiving pleasure only from 
what is familiar. What is that music which is always the favorite 
of the multitude? Never a new air, but some old, accustomed 
strain, which carries back the thoughts to earlier days and the 
memory of their fathers. What is that tune so celebrated in 
the Swiss history, and whose effect on the minds of that people 
is such, that it is forbidden to be sung amongst them when en- — 
listed in foreign armies? It is in itself a miserable, coarse, un- 
meaning succession of sounds, which yet rules their hearts from 
its long associations with childhood, and home, and country. 
And when, in any land, the assembled people is to be roused to 
some high tone of feeling, it is done, not by performing before 
them some new impassioned piece, composed for the express 
occasion, but by the well remembered strains and homely tones 
» Which they have loved for years. And we may confidently 
‘ appeal to our readers, whether they have not known and felt 
something of this in the house of worship. Is there not an 
evident interest and excitement of attention in the congregation, 
when the well known tunes of other days are sung, very different 
from the listless attention which waits on the performance of 
newer music, even though it be better? Do not such airs, from 
the long associations of sacredness attached to them, do much 
to bring the mind into a devout frame, when the performance 
of an unknown tune, requiring all the attention to study and fol- 
low it, may hinder and check the rising of religious sentiment ? 
But, when provision has been made for the best hymns and 
the best tunes, there still remains the difficult matter of adapting 
them to each other; a point in which great judgment and skill 
are necessary, and a failure in which is one of the common 
causes of ineffective psalmody. Upon this point, Mr Masen 
says, 
‘ The subject of adapting music to words in metrical psalmody, 
seems to be in its infancy. The musician has done but very 
little by his compositions to enforce the sentiment of the poet, if 
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we except a few cases of particular adaptation. On the one 
hand, the poet has written without reference to musical effect ; 
and on the other, the musician has composed without any refer- 
ence to rhetorical effect. And it is difficult to see how much 
progress can be made in this department, while we dre obliged 
to sing so many different hymns to the same tune.’ p. 35. 


The only effectual remedy for this last mentioned evil, is that 
devised by Mr Willard, and explained at large in the preface 
to his Regular Hymns. Some account of his principles, and 
of the manner in which he has exemplified them in his own 
compositions, may be found in a previous number of our work.* 
We are still of the opinion which we then expressed, that the 
serious hindrances to the effect of sacred musié, will be com- 
pletely removed, only when these principles shall be understood 
and practised upon, both by the writers of hymns and the per- 
formers of music. And although it is to be lamented that they 
have not attracted more general attention, it is yet a satisfaction 
to know that they have been approved and partially embraced 
by many, and have caused a very evident and marked improve- 
ment in the style of performance in several places. It is every 
day better understood, that a psalm tune is not an inflexible 
thing, a set series of sounds, which can be given only in one 
unvaried form of monotonous repetition, like the strain which is 
ground over on the hand organ, but is susceptible of variation, 
at the will of the performer, and may, to a certain extent, 
change its character in conformity with the changing sentiment 
of the hymn. Where this principle is rightly understood, and 
is made to regulate the practice, one main obstacle to right 
adaptation is removed, as the choir may bend to the psalm, a 
tune, which originally might seem little suited to, it. 

But, after all which can be done, there will for ever remain 
inherent and radical difficulties in the way of a perfect adapta- 
tion, and therefore psalmody will for ever remain at a vast dis- 
tance below what we can conceive, and must desire it to be. 
So far, indeed, as effect is owing to adaptation, it must be greatly 
inferior to that of profane music; since, in this case, every song 
has its own tune, written expressly for it, designed for it alone, 
and so associated with it, by exclusive use, as to become ina 
manner inseparable ; or else, the music having been first com- 
posed, the song is expressly written for it, and, in all its move- 


* See Volume TI, p. 224, 
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ments, emphases, and pauses, is made a perfect echo to it, and 
no one would think of singing it to another tune. But, in sacred 
psalmody, hymns are written independently of all tunes, and 
tunes independently of all hymns, and they are left to be joined 
according to the judgment of the moment, in a hurried, incon- 
siderate way, which often brings together those which never were 
designed to meet, and whose union can serve to no end but to 
be emblematical of those ill assorted and discordant matches, 
which destroy the comfort and harmony of life. 

As we can never hope for a separate tune to every hymn, nor 
to have our hymns all written for given tunes, according to Mr 
Willard’s plan, it is important that choristers and choirs should 
learn how they may turn to the best advantage the present im- 
perfect system, and approximate to the desired end. The 
general rule, that the prevailing expression of the tune should 
correspond to that of the hymn, that the spirit of the music 
should not contradict that of the verse, would seem to be too 
plain to be overlooked, and too simple to be disregarded. Yet 
even this is perpetually violated by some leaders, who appear 
to be guided in their selection of tunes, only by the whim of the 
moment. Hence we hear lofty psalms of praise, set off by rapid 
movements or delicate airs, and plaintive verses hurried away 
in animated strains, and cheerful hymns of gratitude made to 
wail in the accents of despondency and grief. Errors like 
these are inexcusable, because only a very moderate degree 
of attention would be requisite to avoid them. More seri- 
ous difficulties occur from other sources, but even they may 
be made, in a great measure, to disappear, by careful study 
of the subject, and the exercise of a discriminating and sen- 
sible mind; especially by the influence of a religious feeling, 
which enters into the sentiment, and seeks naturally to ex- 
press it. We recollect instances, in which a grave majestic 
hyran has been unfortunately set to a lively tune, upon hear- 
ing the first notes of which, we were disgusted at the incon- 
gruity ; but it was so varied, and accommodated to the true 
expression, by the skill of the performers, that its character 
seemed entirely changed, and before the singing was done, we 
were quite satisfied. Sometimes single verses occur, of a tone 
wholly opposite to the general sentiment of the psalm; conse- 
quently the tune, which is adapted to the rest, is wholly unsuited 
to these. Now, as the sentiment cannot be changed, the ex- 
pression of the tune must be changed to meet it, and few tunes 
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are so inflexible that this may not be done by a judicious per- 
former. We have known it to be done in many cases with 
most striking effect, and are surprised that the leaders of our 
choirs are not more aware of the power which they may in this 
way exercise. By means of a more rapid or more protracted 
movement, of a louder or a softer note, of greater or less empha- 
sis, of a sustained or broken tone, of holds, suspensions, and 
pauses, the same succession of sounds may be made to bear 
several different characters. ‘There is need of discretion in 
attempting these variations, lest propriety be sacrificed to affect- 
ation, and unmeaning monotony be exchanged for artificial 
decoration. . But, if the dangers from this quarter be diligently 
guarded against, it is easy to see how much it is in the power 
of a disciplined and accomplished choir to remedy, or at least 
to render less annoying, the inherent defects of our sacred mu- 
sic. Much has been done to aid them in this, by the marginal 
directions in Worcester’s edition of Watts, and in Willard’s 
Regular Hymns. 

To the removal of another of the chief obstacles to perfect 
psalmody, there may, in like manner, we think, be an approxi- 
mation, though we may never hope to abolish it. The evil 
arises from emphatic syllables of the verse, falling on feeble 
notes of the tune, and the contrary; so that it is sometimes 
almost unavoidable, to give undue prominence to the little trans- 
ition words and, or, the, to, &c, and to pass lightly over words 
which contain the leading and essential thought. ‘There is a 
vicious mode of performance with some distinguished singers, 
which aggravates this evil, when their care should always be to 
remedy it. We think that a remedy is much nearer at hand than 
in most cases may be imagined ; and though not to be used with- 
out study and judgment, yet might be always applied, if our 
choirs were familiar with the needful rules, and accustomed to 
exercise themselves in their application of them. Mr Mason 
remarks on the same difficulty, but contents himself with point- 
ing it out, without suggesting any cure, except that of a tune 
written expressly for the words. The following is one of his 
examples. 


* Again, suppose we sing to the excellent old tune of Winches- 
ter the following lines, 


** Go preach my gospel, saith the Lord, _ 
Bid the whole earth my grace receive ;” 
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we shall find that, from the prolonged notes and inappropriate 
melody, the significance of the words will be wholly lost. 


Go preach my gospel, saith the 


neat 
Bid the whole earth my grace - ceive. 


Whereas, if we employ a melody written with reference to the 
sentiment, the music may be made to perform its office with 


Go preach my gospel, saith the Lord, 


For. Mez. 
es 


ieee 


Bid the whole’ earth my grace re - ceive. 


Mr Mason is perfectly correct in this, and it serves to illus- 
trate several of our preceding remarks. But, after all, these 
lines will be, and must be sung to Winchester, or some other 
common tune, which will just as certainly destroy the signifi- 
cance of the words; and, if it is to be prevented at all, it must 
be through the care of the performers. In the first of the two 
lines quoted, a slight pause at the word Go, is easily made, 
and the other notes accommodate the sense sufficiently well. 
In the second line, a difficulty lies in the four first words, where 
the emphasis, which the sense requires to be thrown on the three 
other words, is given by the music almost exclusively to the 
unimportant article the. Now, if we would take a lesson from 
the vocal performers of other departments, this difficulty might 
be removed at once. An amateur singer, who should encoun- 
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ter such a passage in a song, would, without hesitation, drop 
part of a bar, and vary the next in the following manner : 


Go preach my gospel, saith the 


SS s 
Bid the whole earth my grace re - ceive. 


A similar casé occurs in adapting the following line to the 


tune of Meer. No one can fail to see the advantage of the 
change. ' 


ee 


nN 
Fa-ther of all, E - ter - nal Mind. 


The fine tune of Blendon, so often injurious to the sense, on 
account of its peculiar structure, is yet capable, in judicious 
hands, of a similar accommodation. Suppose it, for example, 
to be sung to these lines ; 


O how delightful is the road, 

Which leads us to thy temple, Lord! 
With joy we visit thine abode, 

And seek the treasures of thy word. 


The third line ought to be varied thus : 


eel 


With joy we vi - sit thine a - bode, 


——- 


— — 
seek the trea - sures of thy word. 


This tune is plainly capable of still greater variations, without 
losing its identity of character ; which is also true, to a greater 
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or less extent, of all our most common airs; and, if our choirs 
were in the habit of attention to this point, and of frequently 
exercising themselves accordingly, under the guidance of an 
intelligent leader, we think that they would succeed, without 
great difficulty, in removing this hindrance to the true effect of 
sacred music. 

When we sat down to write, we had no thought of extending 
our remarks to such a length; but, as they are still growing 
upon us, and more remains unsaid than we shall have room for 
at present, we now lay down the pen till another opportunity. 








Notices of Recent Publications. 


1. Two Discourses on the Nature of Sin—delivered before the Students of 


Yale College, July 30, 1826. By Eleazer T. Fitch. hi e 
ai 
Tues discourses are written with ability. We wish we could i 
add, that they are written with perspicuity. We are of opinion, a 
that the thoughts might generally have been made clear to com- ul 


mon Christians ; but they are often expressed with an obscurity, 
which must discourage and repel the mass of readers. This 
defect, however, is too common in metaphysical sermons to be 
remarked upon with severity. There are other faults not so 
easily excused. We refer to inaccuracies of language, which, 
we confess, surprised us in discourses, delivered in one of our 
most respectable colleges. 

The ‘nature of sin’ is the subject. The author defines it 
thus. ‘Sin, in every form and instance, is reducible to the act of 
amoral agent, in which he violates a well known rule of duty.’ 
This view of sin he proposes to maintain against those, who hold 
the doctrine, of ‘ physical depravity,’ who hold that sin is con- 
stitutional, or ‘an essential property of our created constitu- 
tion.’ In opposition to these he maintains, that God sees holi- 
ness or sin ‘only in the ezercises of the will, either latent or 
open, immanent or imperative ;’/—‘ that God holds moral agents 
responsible only for their actual choices or moral acts. We Hi | 
apprehend that the point in dispute is not stated with sufficient 4 
clearness. The two parties differ in distributing or arranging 1 
the phenomena of the mind ; one party referring our love, pre- 
ferences, affections to the faculty of will; the other making them 
a distinct class and considering them as preceding the acts of if 
the will, and as the springs or causes of these acts. Qur author i 
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adopts the former theory, and we apprehend that he extends the 
province of the will too far, and includes under it affections and 
feelings which are requisites or conditions of its exercise. We 
doubt too, whether, according to his own theory, sin be not as 
strictly constitutional, as according to that of his opponents. He 
makes sin, indeed, consist in acts of will; but he maintains, 
that we are so affected in our consitution at birth, by the sin of 
Adam, that these sinful acts of will certainly, and infallibly 
take place from the very beginning of moral agency, without the 
least mixture of virtuous acts; he maintains that we are so 
affected in our constitution, that we sin as soon as we can, and 
do nothing else ; he pronounces our nature to be a certain, unfail- 
ing cause of sinful acts, and of these only; and ifall this does 
not make sin constitutional, we know not the meaning of the 
term. 

Our author adduces four arguments in support of his position, 
that sin consists of acts of will in violation of known obligations. 
The first is drawn from the ‘ operation of conscience ;’ the 
second, from ‘ the universal sentiments of men;’ the third, from 
‘the views of God, as expressed in his law, his judgments, and 
his direct testimony ;’ the fourth from ‘the reasonableness of 
this view, and the absurdity of any other supposition.’’ Under 
these heads may be found many just and useful views of the sub- 
ject of moral agency. 

He then proceeds to apply the subject in five remarks. Ist. 
‘We are taught by this view of sin not to confound sin itself 
with the ground of its certainty.’ In other words, as sin con- 
sists in volufitary acts and in nothing else, he who performs 
these acts is sinful, be the causes which excite him to them ever 
so strong, certain, or unfailing. The cause has nothing to do 
with determining the moral nature of the act. We apprehend 
our readers will ask some proof of this position, before admitting 
it. 2d. ‘There is not a sinful heart in any moral agent, dis- 
tinct from his own sinful choices, determinations, or preferences.’ 
The heart, according to our author, is the same thing with acts 
of will. We suspect this part of his intellectual philosophy. 
3d. ‘ In the connexion of Adam with his posterity, no sin of his 
is reckoned theirs.’ The author here refutes the idea of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, a doctrine obviously 
repugnant to the view of sin here given. He maintains, how- 
ever, that we suffer by our connexion with Adam ; but we suffer, 
not by having the blame of his sin laid upon us, but by our com- 
ing into life, so affected in our very constitution, through his sin, 
as to render our ownsin and total depravity certain and unfailing. 
Our readers will probably be unable to determine which of these 
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modes of being injured by Adam, is most just and kind, and may 
find it as hard to choose between them as between death by 
hanging or by the guillotine. 4th. ‘The subject assists us in 
making a right explanation of original sin.’ Here the author 
rejects the idea of any thing being sinful in the original nature 
of man, or previously to his actions. ‘'The nature of men, as 
it is affected by descent from Adam is the occasion, ground 
or cause of their sinning, and not itself any part of their sin.’ 
It seems to us, that if sin be certainly, unfailingly, universally, 
and exclusively the effect or result of our nature or constitution, 
then sin may properly be called natural and our nature sinful, and 
the distinctions insisted on by our author are of no importance. 
5th. ‘Sinners should blame themselves only for sin and be re- 
quired to break off from it immediately.’ 

We are not so unreasonable as to exact from an author, in the 
compass of two short sermons, a full developement of such a sub- 
ject, or an anticipation of all the objections which may be made 
to his theory. We think the discourses before us able. We 
approve highly of the desire of the author to reconcile his views 
with the character of God and the dictates of our moral nature. 
We think indeed that he has failed; and could we make a per- 
sonification of his theory, and wholly separate it from the author, 
we might be tempted to apply to it the epithets ‘ impious, 
blasphemous,’ and other courteous expressions from the vocabu- 
lary of theological controversy. But we respect too much his 
head and heart to lavish on him sectarian invective. We 
heartily wish him perseverance and success in his attempt to 
learn ‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ and to exhibit it in consistency 
with the plain dictates of our moral nature. 


2. An Essay on the Lord’s Supper, by F. W. P. Greenwood. Second Edi- 
tion. Boston, Bowles and Dearborn. 1827. pp. 60. 


Tue demand for a new edition of this valuable treatise, augurs 
well of the good taste of our religious community. It is a proof, 
among others, that the public sentiment is in favor of fair, dis- 
tinct, and intelligible expositions of doctrine and duty. If we 
read aright the signs of the times, men are growing weary of a 
religion without reason, and of the devotion which is founded 
upon terror and mystery. The progress may be slow, and occa- 
sionally impeded by accidental causes, but we believe it is as cer- 
tain as the course of the sun. We are sure that the spirit which 
calls out practical pieces of the character of this treatise, will 
not be long in working its own way to the fountains of uncor- 
rupted truth. We think, therefore, that Mr Greenwood has ren- 
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dered an important service to the friends of rational religion, by 
giving them this tract in its present form. It is on a subject of 
peculiar interest to every Christian, but one upon which men 
have too often been content to feel, without understanding. There 
is scarcely a question upon which a clergyman, in the course of 
his parochia! duties, is obliged to bestow more labor to efface the 
false impressions which have been left by an erroneous education, 
and by the unscriptural representations of an artificial theology. 
He is met at every step by objections, which proceed entirely 
from mistaken notions of the character of the ordinance, and we 
have deeply felt the need of a popular and practical work, giving 
a plain account of the design of the Lord’s Supper, suited to be put 
into the. hands of an intelligent inquirer after religious truth. 
The treatises of Bell and Kippis, are perhaps the best we have 
had. But Bell is scholastic and formal, and will hardly be read 
with interest by the majority of Christians. The sermon of Kip- 
pis is better adapted to the mass of readers; but his style is dry 
and prolix, and he by no means pretends to give the subject a 
complete discussion. 

We do not think that Mr Greenwood’s treatise quite supplies 
the deficiency, inasmuch as it seems to be written for the benefit 
of the more improved and reflecting classes of society, without 
sufficient reference to those who need to be instructed almost in 
the manner of direct personal conversation. With this exception, 
we venture to say that we have not yet met with any thing on 
the subject, which combines so much of what is useful and prac- 
tical, and is so well adapted to impress vpon the public mind, 
those sentiments which we desire to see universally diffused and 
adopted. It possesses one great merit,—which we regret to say 
is too rare in theological discussions of the present day,—that of 
constantly appealing for the truth of its statements to the author- 
ity of the original records in the New Testament. 

Mr Greenwood conducts his arguments with entire freedom 
from technicality and mysticism, and gives us a fine specimen of 
the dignified and temperate, though earnest spirit, which should 
guide our reasonings on the sacred truths of religion. The 
thoughts are such as we should expect from a sensible man, who 
well understands his subject, and are expressed, we need not say 
to those who are acquainted with other productions of the same 
pen, in a style of beautiful simplicity and force. 

The following description of the effects naturally produced by 
a solemn remembrance of our Lord, is as just and natural, as it 
is touching. 

‘ The bread which we eat, in partaking of his Supper, represents his body, 
which was broken on the cross; the wine which we drink, represents his 
blood, which was shed for the remission of sins. His death is thus forcibly 
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impressed on our minds; the affecting circumstances which accompanied it, 
are vividly painted to our imagination; the unfeeling, traitorous disciple, who 
came in the dead of night, at the head of a band of ruffians, to seize him in the 
garden of Gethsemane ; the false, malicious, frivolous testimony, upon which 
he was condemned; the indignities, blows, and tortures, which were heaped 
on him in the palace of the high priest ; the infuriate multitude, thirsting for his 
blood, and clamoring for his crucifixion, in the judgment hall of Pilate; the 
awful scene of that ignominious death; the innocent sufferer, stretched upon 
the cross, between two thieves; the soldiers and the crowd below him, for 
the forgiveness of whom, even at that hour, he prayed; the exclamation of 
bitterness which nature would extort from him; his burning thirst; his dying 
words; the darkness; the earthquake ; the dead, who had long slept, coming 
forth from their open graves into the world of living men; all these circum- 
stances and events, connected with the last moments of him whose death we 
commemorate, pass in sad procession before us. : ’ 

‘ But we cannot reflect on these mournful scenes, without also reflecting 
that they took place to serve one great end, which is our salvation. We do 
not think of our Master’s death, without also thinking of the purposes for which 
he died. In the natural course of human sympathy, we are strongly affected 
by a review of his sufferings; but this is not all, our hearts are still more 
deeply touched, when we consider that it was for our sakes he bore them. We 
hasten from the cross to the tomb ; where we are told, by two angels of light, 
that our Lord is not there, but 1s R1IsEN! His ignominious crucifixion be- 
comes closely united in our thoughts with his glorious resurrection; and our 
souls are lifted up to heaven, to ‘bich he has ascended, and the contempla- 
tion of God, to whose right hand he is exalted. The most lively gratitude is 
excited by the momentous and affecting truth, that Jesus labored thus inces- 
santly, and suffered thus severely, to redeem us from the wretched slavery of 
sin, to lead us out from the thick shades of ignorance, and guide us to the path 
of safety and happiness; to furnish us with hopes and consolations, which 
should direct and animate our holy endeavours, support our fortitude in the 
trials of life, preserve us steadfast amid its changes, strengthen us under the 
burthen of its woes, heal our spirits when wounded, and our hearts when 
broken, wipe away our tears, hush our repinings, and lead us through all the 
vicissitudes of a fleeting world, to another and a brighter, which will never 
pass away.’ pp. 36, 37. 


We cannot conclude without earnestly recommending to those 
of our readers, who are kept back from the Lord’s table by timid 
and groundless apprehensions, and indefinite scruples of con- 
science, the following forcible remarks on the proper qualifications 
of communicants. 


« From the account which has been given of the nature, design, and efficacy 
of the Lord’s Supper, it will also be easy to determine the proper qualifications 
of communicants. And here is the advantage of adhering closely to the scrip- 
tural relation. The divisions of our subject depend mutually on each other, 
and every question arising from it, is settled at once by reference to the supreme 
authority. Wr MUST NOT LEAVE THE BrBxLe. This is an exhortation which 
I cannot too frequently repeat; for I am sure that the seriptures will lead us 
to simple and satisfactory results on this subject, and that it has been by wan- 
dering from their guidance, that men have plunged themselves into so many 
disputes, doubts, superstitions, follies, and fears. If then we find, from the 
words of our Saviour, that his design in establishing this rite, was to keep 
alive the memory of his death and resurrection, and thereby to increase our 
faith, to give animation to our hopes, and strength and activity to our good 
resolutions, then it is certain, that they who feel a reverence for his character, 
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a deep sense of the blessings, supports, assistances, and consolations, which he 
suffered and died to secure to sinful man, a cheerful disposition to receive him 
as their master, and an earnest desire to keep his precepts and obey his laws, 
are qualified to come to his table; are not only qualified, but invited, com- 
manded, bound to come there. These conclusions are inevitable ; there is no 
avoiding them; and he who professes to make the scriptures his rule of belief, 
must either admit them unreservedly, and conform his conduct to them, or 
suffer his conduct to contradict his convictions. I know that many people are 
deterred from approaching the communion by an idea that it demands a par- 
ticular preparation, and imposes something like an ascetic rigor of manners 
and life. But there is not a word in the scriptures which countenances such 
an idea; there is nota word which implies that this rite is a seal of perfection, 
that it shuts and locks the door on the innocent gaieties and amusements of 
the world, or that it requires a way of life which is not equally required by all 
the motives and sanctions of religion. What can be more vain, indeed, than 
to talk of assuming new religious obligations ?—a creature of God assuming 
new obligations! As if it were possible that any new obligations could be 
incurred by a mere assent of the individual; as if to have been formed and 
fashioned, nourished, supported, defended, enlightened, and blessed by a mer- 
ciful Providence, were not a claim to the whole of our gratitude, service, and 
love. They who do not acknowledge this claim, cannot be addressed as Christ- 
ians, and with such I have nothing to do; but to those who do acknowledge 
it, I would say, how can.the nature of that claim be altered hereafter by a 
simple declaration of your own, by repeating a few words, or signing your 
name to a form of belief? Your present enjoyments are either innocent, or 
they are not; if they are, where do you learn that such enjoyments are for- 
bidden? If they are not, where do you learn that you can pursue unlawful 
pleasure at any time, without manifesting ingratitude, and forfeiting the favor 
God ? 

‘ Nothing can be further from my intention, than to give an impression that 
the communion of the Supper is to be regarded as an indifferent, thoughtless 
celebration. After what I have said on the former divisions of the subject, as 
well as on this, it is unnecessary for me to assert, that I consider it as a solem- 
nity of the most useful, serious, and affecting nature. But I also consider it 
as a means of promoting and confirming holiness, rather than as a necessary 
indication of extraordinary virtue, a token of monastic gloom and severity, and 
a terror to all the permitted delights and relaxations of” existence.’ pp. 39—41. 
































3. Principles of the Reformation. A Sermon preached November 16, 1826, at 
the Dedication of the House of Public Worship of the First Congregational 
Society inSalem. By Charles W. Upham, Associate Pastor. Salem, W 
Palfray, 1826, 8vo. pp. 62. 








‘THis sermon is recommended by the peculiar interest of the 
occasion upon which it was delivered, and by its intrinsic excel- 
lence and happy adaptation to the occasion. We have read it 
with unmingled satisfaction, and wish the information it contains, 
and the opinions and the spirit it expresses, to be extensively 
known. ‘There was great felicity in the choice of a text for the 
dedication of a house, upon the spot where the first house for 
christian worship was erected in Massachusetts, and where the 
first ordination in New England took place. Ezra, v. 11. ‘ We 
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are the servants of the God of heaven and earth, and build the 
house that was builded these many years ago.’ 

It appears that the house just completed, is the fourth that has 
been built upon the same spot. The date of the first is not as- 
certained ; but it was enlarged in 1636. The second, a larger 
one, was erected in 1676. ‘The society was accommodated with 
that till 1715, when the third house was built, which was taken 
down March 13, 1826, and replaced by the present edifice, the 
fourth in the succession, November 16, 1826. 

We invite the attention of those who read this sermon, particu- 
larly to the important facts and statements, and the correct views 
expressed in that part of it which relates to the principles of our 
earliest American ancestors, and to the able discussions relative 
to the advancement of the reformation. The statements are 
made, and the discussions are conducted, in a liberal spirit and 
temperate manner, which we wish to see imitated. We could 
enrich our pages with extracts of great beauty and force, from 
these, and from the other topics of discourse. But we abstain from 
it, because we would not impair the value, which every portion of 
it derives from its connexion with the whole, by separating it from 
that connexion. 

Besides the fine spirit that breathes in this discourse, and the 
just and liberal views, expressed with manly freedom, which it 
exhibits, it is accompanied with a body of very valuable notes ; 
valuable for the rare and interesting historical information they 
communicate, and creditable to the diligence and taste of the 
author in its selection; as also for the aid which such informa- 
tion, thus brought together, will contribute toward the future 
ecclesiastical history of the country. This remark applies 
equally to the Appendix, containing a brief historical sketch of 
the first church in Salem. It is delightful and encouraging 
to see the best spirit of the Pilgrims, and the best part of their 
character, living in their descendants, upon the spot which they 
first consecrated to pure Christianity and the principles of reli- 
gious freedom; and to know that the long line of distinguished 
worthies, from Higginson to Prince, is likely to continue, and to 
Jose none of its lustre for one generation more. 


4. Observations on the Causes and Evils of War; its Unlawfulness; and the 
Means and Certainty of its Extinction: in a Series of Letters addressed to 
a Friend, by Thomas Thrush, late Captain in the Royal Navy ; intended as 
an Apology for withdrawing Himself from the Naval Service. Part IT. 
York, 1826. 

5. A Letter addressed to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, and to Editors 
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and Reviewers in General, on the Subject of the Unlawfulness of War. 
By Thomas Thrush, Author of a Letter to the King, &c. &c. York, 1826. 


In a review* of Captain Thrush’s Letter to the King, we have 
already borne cordial testimony to the honorable motives which 
have governed that gentleman in relation to the profession of war, 
and expressed our views on the prospects of the cause, of which 
he is so zealous and disinterested an advocate. In noticing the 
pamphlets now before us, which exhibit the same ability, and the 
same christian spirit with this author’s former publications, our 
only object is, by giving a mere sketch of their contents, to in- 
duce our readers to examine them for themselves. The first 
makes the second of three Parts of a series of letters on the un- 
lawfulness of war, and is employed, Ist, in refuting the arguments 

enerally urged in its favor, and especially those of Porteus, 
Paley. and Montesquieu. Under this division of his subject, 
we apprehend, our author has fallen into several errors; but we 
can notice only one. He defends his position against the objec- 
tion raised from Matt. x. 34,—‘ Think not that I am come to 
send peace on earth; I came not to send peace, but a sword,’— 
by limiting the signification of ex: cyv y7v, to the land of Judea, 
which, if the case required it, he might be fully justified in doing. 
But, we think, that by the ‘sword’ Christ came to send on the 
earth, is meant, not the sword of battle and of war, but the sword 
of the spirit, of controversy and contention ; a sword, to be used, 
not, primarily, by nation against nation, but, as intimated in the 
next verse, by ‘a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother.’ 

Under the first head too, we meet with a passage that is not a 
little curious. 


‘ Though the writings of Machiavel have, by many, been much abused; 
yet, on the subject of war, and the military profession, his views appear more 
consonant with the precepts of Jesus, than those of the writers I have quoted. 
He says, ‘‘ War being a profession by which men cannot live honorably at all 
times, it is not to be taken up as a trade, unless it be by a commonwealth or 
kingdom ; and if they be well constituted, they will neither of them suffer any 
of their citizens or subjects, or any other good man, to make it his business ; 
for he will never be thought a good man who takes upon him an employment 
by which, if he would reap any profit at any time, he is obliged to be false, 
and rapacious, and cruel, and to entertain several other qualities that are not 
consistent in a good man ; nor can any man, great or small, who makes war 
his profession, be otherwise than vicious. Have you nota proverb which con- 
firms what I say, that ‘ war makes thieves, and peace brings them to the gal- 
lows?’ The same author observes, that Rome, whilst it was well governed, 
(which was till the time of the Gracchi,) had never any soldier who made it 
his profession to be so, by which means few of them were dissolute.” ’ pp. 27, 28. 


Our author, in the second place, refers to the practice of the 
early Christians in relation to war, and adduces, not only theif 
* See Vol. II. p. 378. 
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conduct, but their written opinions, in confirmation of his doc- 
trine. There is much interesting matter in this part of his 
pamphlet, which we regret we cannot transfer to our pages. He 
quotes, to the same purpose, the Nicene Fathers, Pope Leo of 
the fifth century, a synod held under William the Conqueror, 
the Patarines of Italy, the Waldenses, Albigenses, &c, of 
France, the Anabaptists, the early Socinians, and the Friends 
and Moravians. 

With the second pamphlet, we hardly know whether to be 
pleased or offended. The author falls out with the editor of the 
Monthly Magazine, for treating him with less courtesy than Se- 
riousness, and extends the effects of his displeasure to the whole 
fraternity. ‘ Believest thou the prophets?’ is his motto; and, in 
the course of his letter, he recommends ‘ the perusal of the Bible, 
particularly the pages of the New Testament.-—‘ As long as 
Christianity,’ he says, ‘ is the established religion of our country, 
a knowledge of the sacred book containing its precepts, seems 
not only useful, but necessary, to editors or reviewers.’—Again, 
‘I should conclude that expedience, not christian morality, is the 
compass you steer by.—‘ You, like Celsus, take expedience for 
your pilot.’ We need not ask, whether this is courteous. There 
is no room for doubt on that point. But its seriousness, we 
hope, may be questioned. As addressed to the editor of the 
Monthly Magazine, it may, for what we know, be all very well. 
But why to ‘editors and reviewers in general?’ What does Cap- 
tain Thrush mean? Have ‘ editors and reviewers in general,’ 
handled him precisely in the same way with him of the Monthly ? 
Or is it his rule to castigate in anticipation of offences not yet 
committed? Or, finally, does he mean to exhibit the writhings 
of the poor culprit he has taken in the fact, as an example zn 
terrorem? With the exception of one or two short paragraphs, 
there is not a line in the whole pamphlet, for which we can con- 
ceive of any possible reason for being addrfessed to a single 
other human being than the offender who called it forth. One 
of these paragraphs, however, we shall lay before our readers, 
not, we trust, because it so flatters our pride to see the humble 
editor coupled with princes, and even exalted above them, but 
simply for the real importance of the views it unfolds. 


‘ Should it be asked what good the editors of periodical works can do to- 
wards the establishing of universal peace, as they possess no political power 
over nations; I answer that their power is over public opinion and morals. 
Let them, as occasions offer, inculcate those virtues which Christ taught, and 
deprecate those vices which he condemned. Let them also, as opportunity 
offers, expose the horrors, the crimes, and the folly of war; and they will aid 
the gospel, the great instrument of Omnipotence, in undermining the inhuman 
system, which has, for so many ages, deluged the world with blood; they will 
thus effect more than sovereigns, united in holy alliance, can accomplish by the 
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sword. They will effect more than princes, priests, or statesmen; for their 
influence extends to all these, and this influence must progressively increase 
with the growing influence of the press, and the power of both is daily extend- 
ing with the extension of education. From the latter we may anticipate, that, 
in less than a century, there will be few men, even among those who are 
called the vulgar, who will not be able to distinguish between truth and error, be- 
tween genuine Christianity and sophisticated theology. Then, in the language 
of prophecy, all shall know the Lord. If knowledge is power, what noble 
effects may we not expect from it ; though slow in its operations, it is gradually 
changing the minds of men. It is now, and for ages past has been, working 
like leaven. Princes and editors may hasten or retard its operation, but the 
ultimate triumph of Christianity over false religions; of knowledge over igno- 
rance ; of truth over error; of virtue over vice; of humanity over cruelty ; of 
peace over war; is guaranteed to us by the sure promises of JeHovaAH.’ 


We cannot conclude without thanking Captain Thrush for the 
copies of his pamphlets, which he has so kindly sent us, and for 
the pleasure with which one of them at least has been read. 


6. The Christian Visitant ; or Religious Miscellany. Vol. 1. No.1. For Janu- 
ary and February. Boston, N. S. Simpkins & Co. 1827. 12mo. pp. 48. 


Tuts work, which is to appear once in two months, is designed 
‘to stand aloof from the area of polemic divinity,’ and be wholly 
of a practical character. Controversy it leaves to other publica- 
tions, taking it for its own single aim, ‘to enforce those great 
truths, on which Christians are generally agreed.’ 


For able and interesting discussions of practical subjects, tracts 
deeply imbued with a serious and earnest piety, there is at the 
present time an importunate call. There is, moreover, a class of 
Christians in the community, a class of which every religious so- 
ciety contains some portion, whose opinions are either rooted too 
slightly to bear the shakings of controversial storms, or so firmly, 
that they regard them as idle or troublesome play. These natu- 
rally seek a shelter from the many winds of doctrine, or treat 
them, either as not worth their notice, or to be shunned as an- 
noyances. Without feeling any particular regard for the latter 
description of persons, we certainly respect them more than the 
former, whose religious characters, we fear, will never exhibit 
that vigorous, healthy growth, which a greater exposure to rougher 
influences would insure them. But, while such persons exist, 
and we believe they will always be found in great numbers, there 
will be an urgent demand for works on ‘ neutral ground.’ We 
regret it, to be sure; but, as it is unavoidable, we rejoice to see 
their spiritual culture provided for, and cannot but think the pub- 
lication before us will be of great advantage to the community. 
{t will act as a succession of practical religious tracts, and than 
‘these we know not any kind of publication with which it is more 
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important the public should be ably supplied. With these views, 
we wish it all success. We doubt, however, of the practicability, 
as well as the desirableness, of conducting a work upon what all 
denominations will allow to be ‘ neutral ground.’ Let a Calvin- 
ist, in spite of all precautions, chance to hear a good Unitarian 
sermon ;—such a one as would make a most acceptable article for 
the Christian Visitant. He will admit it is all very good as far as 
it goes, but tell you that the sin of omitting is nearly, if not quite 
as great, as that of directly controverting ‘ the peculiar doctrines 
of the gospel,’ and thus the ground you expressly chose as neu- 
tral, is, in his view, thronged with the very circumstance of war. 
To us, on the other hand, a strictly practical work, a work ‘ to 
enforce those great truths, on which all Christians are generally 
agreed,’ is wholly and eminently a Unitarian work. Indeed, in 
our apprehension, it must be a Unitarian work. It must insist 
on Unitarian doctrines, and these only, for it can insist on no 
others. They are the only doctrines on which there is any thing 
like the shadow of an agreement among Christians. Indeed, 
there is Unitarianism in every sect of Christendom. For Uni- 
tarianism is pure Christianity, and without it there are no Christ- 
ians.- The Unitarian is a Christian, and no more. The Cal- 
vinist, or any other who calls any one his master besides Christ, 
and adds to the simple doctrines of Jesus, dogmas of his own,— 
is a Christian indeed, but he is a Christian and something more. 
We must repeat it, then, as Unitarians, that we regard this work 
with great interest, and wish it abundant success. 


Kutelligence. 


Unitarian Chapels in England, Wales, and Scotland. (Con- 
tinued and concluded from Vol. III. p. 515.) 


ENGLAND, contINnuep. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Alnwick.—North Shields. Orig. Trin. 

Newcastle, Hanover Square. Orig. Trin.—In 1733, Dr Law- 
rence, who was minister here, removed to Monkwell Street, Lon- 
don, and was followed at Newcastle by Mr Rogerson, who, it is 
probable, opened the door for Arianism in this society. He died 
in 1769. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Mansfield. Orig. ‘Trin. 
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Nottingham. Do. Endowment respectable. The change of 
sentiment took place about eighty years ago, when about thirty 
families withdrew, and united with the Independents. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Banbury. Orig. Trin. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Oldbury, Shrewsbury, and Whitchurch, all originally Trin. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Bath. Orig. Trin.—Bridgewater. Do.—Crewkerne. Do.— | 
Makhill. Do.—Shepton Mallett. Do. The Unitarian minister 
of Oakhill preaches here occasionally. The endowment con- 
siderable—Taunton. Orig. Trin. The endowments consider- 
able, but chiefly by persons who were of liberal sentiments. 
Yeovil. Orig. Trin. But rebuilt. The last Trinitarian mi- 
nister was an M. D., named Lobb. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Coseley. Orig. Trin. Well endowed. Mr Small is the pre- 
sent minister. 

Stone. Orig. Trin. 

Newcastle-ugder-Line. The old meetinghouse was originally 
Trinitarian ; but a new place of worship has been built in that 
neighbourhood by the Unitarians. 

Tamworth. Orig. Trin.—Stafford. Orig. Trin. Vacant, and 
going to ruins.— Walsall. Orig. Trin. Mr. Bowen is the present 
minister—Wolverhampton. Orig. ‘Trin. 


SUFFOLK. 
Bury St Edmonds. Orig. Trin —Framlingham. Orig. Trin. 
—Ipswich. Do.—Lowestoffe. Do. Said to be now Independ- 
ent.—Palgrave. Orig. Trin. 
SURRY. 
Godalming. General Baptist. Modern. 


SUSSEX. 

Battle. Built about thirty years ago, by Trinitarians.—Brigh- 
ton. Built by Unitarians.—Billinghurst. General Baptist. Orig. 
Trin.—Chichester. Orig. Trin —Cuckfield. General Baptist. 
—Ditchling. Do.—Horsham. Do. Orig. Trin—Lewes. Orig. 
Trin. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Alcester. Orig. Trin. Built about the year 1710.—Ather- 
stone. Do.—Birmingham, Old Meeting, and New Meeting. 
Both originally Trinitarian. Rebuilt by the Arians, after the 
riots. 

Coventry. Orig. Trin. Mr Tong, the biographer of Matthew 
Henry, was once the minister of this chapel—Kenilworth. Orig. 
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Trin. This place is now in Chancery, at the instance of the 
Orthodox trustees, for the purpose of recovering it to the Trini- 
tarian minority in the congregation. 

Kingswood. Probably built by Arians, or Socinians.—War- 
wick. Orig. Trin. . 

WESTMORELAND. 
Kendal. Orig. Trin. 
WILTSHIRE. 

Bradford. Orig. Trin. Endowed.—Salisbury. Do. Endowed. 
Now used as a schoolroom by Wesleyan Methodists.—Trow- 
bridge. Orig. Trin. EEndowed.—Warminster. Do. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Bromsgrove. Orig. Trin.—Cradley. Do.—Dudley. Do.— 
Evesham. Do.—Kidderminster. Built by the Unitarians.—Stour- 
bridge. Orig. Trin. } 


YORKSHIRE. West Riding. 

Bradford. Orig. Trin.—Doncaster. Orig. Trin. Endowed. 
—Elland Chapel and School. Orig. Trin.—Halifax. Orig. Trin. 
—Lidget. Orig. Trin—Leeds. Call-lane. Orig. Trin. En- 
dowed.—Leeds. Mill Hill. Orig. Trin. It was during the mr- - 
nistry of Mr Joseph Cappe, that the departure from Orthodoxy 
took place. Dr Priestley became minister of this chapel inthe 
year 1767, and was followed in 1773, by Mr William Wood, who 
died in 1808. 

Rotherham. Orig. Trin. Endowed.—Selby. Orig. Trin. 
Endowed.—Sheffield. Orig.Trin. Endowed. From the year 
1740, Mr Field Sylvester Wadsworth here assisted his father in 
the ministry. He had been a student at Dr Doddridge’s academy, 
but withdrew, at the particular request of his tutor, on account 
of his having embraced the Arian hypothesis; and, from that 
time forwards, the society has been rising higher and higher 
towards the pure atmosphere of Unitarianism. Dr Priestley, then 
an Arian, (he became a Socinian while minister of Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds,) was a candidate to succeed the younger Mr 
Wadsworth, who died at Sheffield, in 1758; but he was unsuc- 
cessful, not on account of heterodory, for, under the ministry of 
Mr Haynes and the younger Mr Wadsworth, the congregation 
had then most probably imbibed similar opinions, but on account 
of his imperfect delivery. Dr Phillips, we believe, is the present 
minister. 

Stannington. Orig. Trin. The present minister is the Rev. 
Peter Wright, a Unitarian minister who lives in Sheffield, and 
keeps a school. 

Thorne and Stainforth. The chapel at Thorne was built in 
1816, and that at Stainforth in 1817. They are three miles dis- 
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tant from each other, and are supplied by the same minister. 

Richard Wright contributed much to the erection of these places, 

and they are the only Unitarian chapels in the county of York, 

which have not become so by a change from ancient opinions. 
Wakefield. Orig. Trin. 


yorkKsHiRE. North and East Ridings. 


Hull, Bowl Alley Lane Chapel. Orig. Trin. 

‘There is also a Unitarian Baptist chapel in New Dock Street, 
which the congregation built or purchased. 

Malton. Orig. Trin. The students of Mr Wellbeloved, of 
York, preach at the chapel, every alternate Sabbath, on Unitarian 
tenets. It is reported, that measures have been taken to secure 
the delivering up the chapel to the Unitarians, on the death or 
removal of Mr Bartlett, who holds the title deeds. 

Whitby. Orig. Trin. 

York. Orig. Trin. Liberally endowed. ‘This chapel was 
erected in 1692, chiefly at the expense of Sarah, Lady Hewley ; 
and Dr Thomas Colton, her chaplain, and afterwards her execu- 
tor, was the first minister. During her life, she was a liberal 
benefactress to the poor, and especially to the poor persecuted 
ministers of the gospel ; and, some time previously to her death, 
she devoted, by deeds of trust, the whole of what was originally 
her own property, to charitable and pious uses, the annual pro- 
duce of which is said to amount to 4000/., and, by the astonish- 
ing prevalence of liberal opinions, is now principally employed 
for Unitarian purposes. 


WALES. cAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


Caermarthen. Orig. Trin.—Castle Howell. Do. Now a 
mixture of Arminians and Arians.—Llwyn-y-groes. Built by 
Wnitarians. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Capel-y-Groes. Capel-y-Stead. Built by Unitarians—Pant-y- 

Defaid. Do.—Rhyd-y-Park. Orig. Trin. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Aberdore. Orig. Trin.—Blaen-y-gwrach. Do.—Bridgend. 
Do. ‘The ministers were invariably of that persuasion until 1806. 
—Gellionen. Orig. Trin.—Merthyr Tydvil. Built . by Unita- 
rians.—Neath. Do.—Swansea. Orig. Trin. Mr Aubrey, the 
present minister, is a decided Unitarian, and the first of that de- 
nomination who has preached here. The endowment is from 
70/. to 1007. per annum. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Templeton. Orig. Trin. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Dundee.—Edinburgh. There is a chapel in the metropolis, 
which was finished and first occupied about three years ago. It 
was built by the Unitarians themselves, and will accommodate 
from 300 to 400 sitters. There is, it is believed, no endowment. 
The number of hearers is not much above one hundred. A 
good many people attended Mr Fox’s (of London) lectures on 
the tenets of the denomination, when the chapel was opened ; but 
the effective impressions made, seem not to have been extensive. 

Glasgow. The chapel in this city was built by the Unitarians. 
It is capable of accommodating 600 hearers, and was opened for 
public worship in 1812. Since the removal to this city of the 
Rev. George Harris, from Bolton, we understand that the con- 
gregation is very numerous. 

Port Glasgow. Here is a chapel capable of accommodating 
300 sitters. It is the upper part of a house, which was built for 
the purpose in 182] ; the under part being divided into two small 
dwelling houses. The cost of the building was about 400/., of 
which 220/. was raised by collections in England; the remain- 
der being obtained partly by subscriptions in the place and neigh- 
bourhood, and partly by a loan on interest, from a member of the 
society. The congregation is quite small, and has, at present, 
no minister, with the exception of an occasional visit, from one 
or other of their preachers, for some time past. 

Paisley. About ten years ago, the Unitarians of this place 
formed themselves into a ‘ building society,’ into which any who 
chose were omitted, whether they professed Unitarian principles 
or not. Each subscriber, when his subscription amounted to 
one pound, was entitled to five per cent. interest per annum ; 
and the shares were fixed at 20/. each. With the money thus 
collected, in the course of several years, the society built a house, 
a part of which is occupied as a Unitarian place of worship; the 
house consisting of two stories; the ground story being possessed 
as a dwelling house and the chapel; the church paying to the 
above society, for the use of the latter, ten pounds a year of rent. 
There is no endowment of any kind. The place will contain 
about 150 hearers; and the average number in attendance is 
between seventy and eighty.* 


* The volume from which the above account of Unitarian Chapels was 
taken, has but just been procured by the Editor of the Examiner, which, to- 
gether with the indistinctness of his correspondent’s handwriting, must be his 
apology for the literal errors found in Nos. V. and VI. of Vol. II. They will 
be seen, in every instance, to be such as might easily arise from the latter 
cause alone. The following it is perhaps enough to mention, without referring 
to the pages in which they occur. In No. V. Cullomp, for Collumpton; Lyne 
for Lyme ; (Mr) Saundercook for Sandercock : Walthamston for Walthamstow ; 
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A Summary of the Chapels occupied by Unitarians in England. 
Wales, and Scotland. 
ENGLAND. 


Orig. Unit. 


Orig. Unit. 
Trin. Foun. 


Counties, &c. Trin. Foun. 


Middlesex 
Monmouthshire 
Norfolk 
Northamptonshire 
Northumberlandshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 
Rutlandshire 
Shropshire 
Somersetshire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwickshire 
Westmorelandshire 
Wiltshire 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire, W. R. 
Do. N.and E.R. 
Total in England 170 
ALES. 
Pembrokeshire 


Counties, &c. 


Bedfordshire 
Berkshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire 
Cheshire 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire. 
Devonshire 
Dorsetshire 
Durham 

Essex 
Gloucestershire 
Hampshire 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent 
Lancashire 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
London 
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Caermarthenshire 
Cardiganshire 
Glamorganshire 
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SCOTLAND. 
1 Dudley and Paisley 
1 me oki 
1 Total in Scotland 0 


In all 178 of Trinitarian, and 48 of Unitarian Foundation. 


(Mr) Der- for Denham ; Teu- for Tenterden ; Char- for Chorley ; (Mr) King for 
Bealey ; Rother- for Rotherham ; Doblam for Doblane ; Gatrane for Gateacre ; 
(Mr) Ray for Ragland. In No. VI., Eules for Eccles; (Mr) Fermer for Fen- 
ner ; (Mr) Smet- for Smithurst ; (Mr) Pol- for Pilkington; Rossin- for Ros- 
sendale ; Ash- for Astley ; Au- for Awbrey ; Ben- for Bealey ; Sonell for Sorrell. 

On page 434, Vol. III., in passing from one sheet of his manuscript to an- 
other, our correspondent omitted several lines. After the word died, in line 
10th, it should read thus: ‘in 1709. His successors, Joseph Manston and 
Ebenezer Hancock, were both orthodox. The latter died in 1757. 

‘Moreton Hampstead. Orig. Trin. The first minister, the Rev. Robert 
Woolcombe, was ejected in 1662, and died in 1692. His successor was Mx 
Angel, &e.’ 


Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Port Glasgow 


w 


1 
2 Total in Wales 8 
0 
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Anstitutions in England under Unitarian control.—I. Man- 
chester College, York. The Manchester College, which was 
removed to York, Sept. 1, 1803, is the only public seminary 
which the Unitarians possess for training up young men for the 
ministry. The present tutor is the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, 
who is assisted by several other teachers. The College is main- 
tained partly by voluntary contributions and partly by exhibitions 
from charitable funds. 

Previously to 1821, there were ForTY ministers educated at 
this College during the eighteen years preceding. Since that 
period, their average numbers have very considerably increased. 

II. Dr Williams’s Charities. Daniel Williams, D. D. was 
born at Wrexham, in Denbighshire, about 1644, and was among 
the very first young men who had the courage to identify them- 
selves with those venerable confessors who had been ejected 
from their respective charges by the Act of Uniformity. He 
became, first, chaplain to the Countess of Meath, in Ireland, 
then, pastor of the Presbyterian Congregation, Wood Street, 
Dublin, and finally settled with a numerous congregation in 
Hand-Alley, Bishopsgate-Street, London. His déath took place 
on Jan. 26, 1715—16, when he was about 73 years of age. 

Dr Williams was a man of great abilities, and high respecta- 
bility. He published some tracts against the Antinomians, of 
so decided a character, that he was accused of Socinianism, 
though the charge was never explicitly substantiated. Although 
a man of large estate, he observed great frugality in his expenses, 
that he might devote the principal part of his fortune to pious 
and benevolent purposes; and at his death he bequeathed his 
property, estimated at 50,000/., to trustees for the following 
objects : viz. , 

1. Missions to the Heathen and to Ireland, which are no 
longer under the control of the Trustees. 

2. Exhibitions for Students to the University at Glasgow. 
Eight students now receive 40/. each per annum while under- 
graduates, and 45/. per annum when graduates. 

3. A public Library fur Dissenters. The sum allowed by 
the Court of Chancery out of the Doctor’s estates, not being 
enough to finish the building in Red Cross street, London, it 
was completed by the joint contributions of Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Presbyterians. 

4, The establishment of Schools in Wales. 

5. A fund to be applied to Miscellaneous Uses; one fifth of 
which is expressly destined to such preachers, as are ‘poor, 
orthodox, and moderate.’ 
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6. An Endowment to the Presbyterian Meetinghouses, at 
Wrexham and Burnham, Essex. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of opinions, that while 
the original Trustees of this estate were composed of such men 
as Matthew Henry, Edmund Calamy, and Doctors Reynolds 
and Bates, the present list is nearly if not altogether Unitarian, 
presenting such names as Mr Belsham, Thomas Rees, E. Cogan, 
Mr Aspland, and the like. 

III. Lady Hewley’s Charity. Lady Sarah Hewley, the only 
child and heiress of Robert Woolwich Esq. Bencher, Gray’s Inn, 
was born in 1627, and died 23d Aug. 1710, aged 83. 

Sir John Hewley, Knight, her husband, represented the city 
of York in Parliament, in the years 1676, 1677, and 1678. 

Lady Hewley left no child, brother, sister, nephew, or niece. 

She was a woman of a highly religious character. She wit- 
nessed all the great struggles which took place in England, for 
civil and religious liberty, and was upwards of sixty years of age 
when the memorable revolution of 1688 took place. Her resi- 
dence was partly in York, and partly in Bell Hall, four miles 
from that city. She relieved the necessities of several dissenting 
ministers, during their confinement in York castle, for Non-Con- 
formity. She attended the Dissenting chapel in St Saviour’s- 
gate, York, which had been erected and endowed chiefly by 
herself, and which is now occupied by the Rev. Charles Well- 
beloved, a Unitarian Minister, and the Theological Tutor of 
the Unitarian Academy, York. 

The following is a list of her charities, which are now entirely 
under the control of Unitarian Trustees. 

Ist. Nine poor widows or unmarried women, of the age of fifty 
years or upwards; and a sober, discreet, and pious poor map 
who might be fit to pray with them twice a day. ‘The yearly 
sum of 60/. was to be distributed among them, and an allowance 
of money for catechisms ; and the alms houses im Tanner Row, 
were to be occupied by them. 

2d. The relief of poor godly preachers of the gospel. 

3d. The relief of poor widows of poor and godly preachers of 
the gospel. 

4th. For encouraging the preaching of the gospel in poor 
places. 

5th. Exhibitions for educating young men for the ministry or 
preaching of the gospel, not exceeding five such young men. 

6th. For relieving godly persons in distress. 


Unitarianism in Pennsylvania. On Sunday, February 4th., 
a house was dedicated to the purposes of Unitarian worship in 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. In the morning the Rev. Mr Walker 
of Charlestown preached a sermon from Num. xxii. 18; ‘If Ba- 
lak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go 
beyond the word of the Lord, &c. It was employed in answer- 
ing the objection to Unitarianism, that it is well as far as it goes, 
but that it does not go far enough ; and showed that it goes as far 
as the scriptures, far enough for safety, and far enough for moral 
effect. In the evening, Rev. Mr Furness of Philadelphia preach- 
ed from 1 Cor. x. 15; ‘I speak as to wise men; judge ye what 
I say.’ The object of the sermon was to show that Unitarians 
are justified in the use they make of reason in the interpretation 
of scripture. The audiences collected consisted of between four 
and five hundred, and manifested great interest in the occasion 
Although this establishment is principally the work of a few indi- 
viduals, we regard it as of great importance to the Unitarian 
cause. ‘The manner in which the services of Messrs Walker 
and Furness were received, both on the day of dedication and on 
subsequent occasions, shows that there is in that section of\our 
country a readiness to hear, and Harrisburg, being the seat of 
government, affords an opportunity of announcing our doctrines 
to the most intelligent portions of the population collected from 
all quarters of the state. We earnestly hope that a society will 
soon be gathered there under the care of a zealous and able min- 
ister. But if no good is effected for some time, except the ob- 
taining of preaching while the Legislature is in session, the labors 
of the public spirited individuals, we have mentioned, will not, 
we are persuaded, have been in vain. 


Peace Society, Inthe month of April last, a Peace Society 
was instituted under happy auspices in Windham County, Con- 
necticut. A pamphlet giving an account of its institution, sen- 
timents, and purposes has been published. The officers of the 
Society are ‘Tuomas Husparp, M. D. of Pomfret, President ; 
Georce Benson, Esa. of Brooklyn, Samuret Perkins, Esq. of 
Windham, Vice Presidents; Rev. Samuet J. May, of Brooklyn, 
Corresponding Secretary ; Rev. AMBrose Epson, of Brooklyn, 
Recording Secretary, and Tuomas Huntineton, M. D. Trea- 
surer. In the same pamphlet are several valuable essays ‘ on 
the Origin and Prevalence of War ;’—‘ the Crimes and Calami- 
ties of War ;;—‘ the Incompatibility of War with Christianity ;}— 
‘the Design and Plan of Peace Societies,’ and the circumstances 
favorable to their objects. Let no one say that such associations 
are useless, while they call together and engage in 2 common 
cause, those of different religious sentiments, who, in the present 
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state of theological parties, are so much in danger of forgetting 
that they are brethren, and serve a common master. 


Spirit of Orthodoxy. ‘ The following interesting letter,’ says 
the Oriental Miscellany for October, 1825, printed at Calcutta, 
‘addressed by the Society of Enquiry on Missions, in America, 
to the Rev. , was received a few days since.’ It bears the 
signature of ‘John Y. P. Nevin, Fourth Corresponding Secretary 
of the Society.” The following is a part of the introductory para- 
graph, of which it is difficult to say which is worse, the taste or 
spirit it displays. 

‘ Our Institution is, in respect to number, in a very flourishing condition. 
Our catalogue for the present year contains 103 names of students, and three of 
reverend end able professors. Perhaps a Theological Seminary should not ever 
contain a greater body within its walls, as there are certainly many inconve- 
niences and many dangers to be apprehended from very extensive establish- 
ments, to which those of more moderate stature are not equally liable. Our 
elder sister at Andover continues to flourish, holding fast the name and main- 
taining the faith of our Lord, hard by the Synagogue of Satan. Her last cata- 
Yogue reckons 122 students. We have also a sister, @ little sister, at Auburn 
in the state of New York, fast climbing to full-breasted maturity, and promising 
speedily to equal if not to outstrip our utmost measure of growth. Already 
her catalogue of students displays 40 names. Although, according to our own 
peculiar ideas of external beauty, we cannot avoid in the general, to imagine 

-some little irregularity of features, and some little defect of genuine symmetry 
in the visage of these our senior and junior sisters, yet we do bear them a most 
particular affection, for on the whole their outward resemblance is fairer in our 
eyes, than all the beauty of the daughters of Jerusalem ; while we trust they 
are ‘all glorious within’ and beautiful as Tirzah. It becomes us therefore on 
this account, even to esteem them better than ourselves, for if we have any 
comeliness at all of this latter and better sort, we feel it is “ black as the tents 
of Kedar, and as the curtains of Solomon.” ’” 


Who is this John Y. P. Nevin? He writes from Princeton. 
we suppose, and it needs not be said that by the ‘ Synagogue of 
Satan’ he intends Harvard University. We esteem him fortunate 
that we have no room to give him the chastisement he deserves. 


Calcutta Pamphlets. We have been obligingly furnished with 
a large number of pamphlets printed at Calcutta and received 
here by the last arrival from India. It is with extreme regret 
that we defer giving an account of them to our next number. 
But we have already considerably transgressed our limits, and 
have no time left for furnishing another sheet. 








